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The Sandy Hook portion of the Gateway National 
Recreation Area, N.Y.-N.J., offers excellent angling 
along wide beaches, quiet coves, and salt marsh. 


PARKS 
AND 
RECREATION 


FOR 
URBAN AMERICA 


Cuyahoga National Recreation Area's 

urgling streams and deep woods lure 
Tosends of Ohio residents and out-of- 
State visitors each year 


How to provide parks and outdoor 
recreation for city residents has pla- 
gued America for more than a century. 
Since the early 1800's when the major 
concentrations of population in the ci- 
ties began, urban recreation needs 
and demands have exceeded availa- 
ble in-city open space and the re- 
sources available for development. 
Now more than 140 million urbanites 


a = ¢ : 
Youngsters frolic at Baker's Beach in the 


Golden Gate National Recreation Area, 
Calif. 


form a constituency which deserves 
the best which new efforts and innova- 
tive approaches can provide. 

During the past year, both the Fed- 
eral Executive and the Congress have 
been seeking to define the best way 
the Federal Government can assist 
open space preservation and outdoor 
recreation programs for large metro- 
politan areas. 





In 1972 the Gateway National Rec- 
reation Area was established in New 
York’s outer harbor along with the 
Golden Gate National Recreation 
Area in the San Francisco Bay Area. In 
1975, the Cuyahoga Valiey National 
Recreation Area was created near 
Cleveland, Ohio. All these areas were 
to be acquired, developed, operated, 
and maintained at Federal expense 
through the National Park Service. 

It has become obvious that different 
approaches must be identified to help 
meet the need for outdoor recreation 
and open space, close to where peo- 
ple live and work, without depending 
entirely on purchase of expensive ur- 
ban open space. These approaches, 
which usually call for control over land 
use, mean that State and/or local gov- 
ernments, already doing much to 
meet open space needs, must of ne- 
cessity play the pivotal role in the fu- 
ture. What still remains to be clarified, 


“Chicago's playland” identifies the Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore. The National 
Park System area also preserves 200-foot- 
high sand dunes, bogs, and marshes 
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however, is the role of the Federal 
Government. 

As a result of these circumstances, 
a study of America’s urban centers 
and their open space needs has been 
carried out by two Interior Department 
agencies in 1976. The Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation and the National Park 
Service completed field work in Au- 
gust and scheduled a final report on 
the study of 28 urban areas for No- 
vember 1, 1976. 

Nathaniel P. Reed, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior for Fish and Wildlife 
and Parks, led in formulation and con- 
duct of the study. He stated that it 
seeks to define what needs to be done 
and who should be responsible in 
meeting urban recreation needs. 

Concurrent with Interior's study, 
other approaches are being tried in 
specific urban areas around the coun- 
try. One such approach, called 
“green lining,” grew out of a proposal 


last year by Charles E. Little of the 
Congressional Research Service. Lit- 
tle suggested that recreation and 
open space needs in many urban 
areas might be met by setting a green 
line boundary around desirable areas, 
then defining and administering land 
use within the area. 

The present green line concept is 
based largely on the example set by 
the New York State Constitution's 
“blue line” approach in an area ad- 
ministered by the State's Adirondack 
Park Agency. Under the original blue 
line approach, lands in rural upstate 
New York were set aside to remain for- 
ever natural. The Park Agency has ju- 
risdiction over the park, which is rather 
unique in the sense that it contains a 
mixture of public and private lands. 
The agency is empowered by the 
State Legislature to regulate lands, 
both public and private, within the 
park. Similarly, the green line areas 





are Little's interpretation of the early 
English green belts. Though urban ori- 
ented, green line areas would encom- 
pass identified open space resources 
containing both public and private 
lands. Uses of these lands would be 
planned, regulated, and managed by 
a State or local agency set up to pro- 
tect the natural and cultural values 
found there. 

The Santa Monica Mountains, lo- 
cated close to the 8 million urban resi- 
dents of the Los Angeles metropolitan 
complex, are seen by some individu- 
als and groups as an area where the 
green line approach is particularly ap- 
plicable: First, the mountains are a 
large open space resource of more 
than 200,000 acres whose natural, 
scenic, and recreational values are 
readily identifiable. These values are 
augmented: by the seashore of the Pa- 
cific Ocean situated on the mountains’ 
southern flank. Moreover, the ex- 
tremely rugged topography plus high 
seasonal fire conditions and flooding 
potential combine to make substantial 
portions of the mountains unsuitable 
for large-scale development. Second, 
a resource area appropriate for green 
lining in the Santa Monica Mountains 
was identified in a 1973 report by the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. Third, 
the State of California, over the past 
several decades, has developed and 
iS Operating a fine system of parks in 
the Santa Monica Mountains and ad- 
jacent coastal area 

The State system is complemented 
by local government park units, other 
public open space areas, and sizea- 
ble amounts of private lands being 
used in amanner compatible with their 
identified natural values. 

The green line approach for Santa 
Monica has surfaced in the form of 
Federal legislation. This calls for dis- 
tinct, though limited, Federal partici- 
pation in the form of Federal grants to 
the State and affected local govern- 
ments, contingent upon these juris- 
dictions establishing and implement- 
ing land use control measures within 
the identified green line area. These 
regulaiory measures would be based 
on a plan prepared by a planning 
commission of State and local officials 
and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior. The plan would include provi- 


sions for preserving the natural and 
Cultural values of the area and for pro- 
viding increased outdoor recreation 
opportunities for the nearby urban 
residents. As with the Adirondack 
Park Agency, the Santa Monica ap- 
proach calls for the State to create an 
agency empowered to make deci- 
sions which heretofore have been the 
responsibility of local government. 

Another approach, tailored to the 
San Francisco-Oakland-San Jose 
Metropolitan Area, is an effort called 
the Ridgeiands Study. It considers the 
political realities of the Adirondack 
and Santa Monica approaches, plus 
recognizing local government open 
space preservation efforts and the ex- 
istence of the Golden Gate National 
Recreation Area. 

Here the Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation’s Pacific Southwest Regionai Of- 
fice is coordinating the efforts of a 
multi-jurisdictional planning team 


The old Ohio and Erie Canal adds historic 
luster to the Cuyahoga NRA 
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composed of three counties, a re- 
gional park district, and the regional 
planning association for the area. 
These, with approval of the affected 
policy boards and with public partici- 
pation in citizen advisory committees, 
have identified a large tract of open 
space, called the Ridgelands, located 
on the urban area's eastern periphery. 
The Ridgelands planning effort is 
putting together a study report which 
evaluates the effectiveness of the full 
range of land regulatory techniques 
available to local government for pre- 
serving this open space resource. The 
report will include an action program 
containing recommendations di- 
rected at all levels of government 
This planning effort represents local 
government recognition that the large 
tract of open space cuiting across a 
heavily urbanized area in three coun- 
ties has significant vaiue. Therefore, 
its protection necessitates coopersa- 





tive action. Unlike the Santa Monica 
Mountains green line approach, the 
Ridgelands approach leaves the ma- 
jor responsibility for open space pres- 
ervation with local governments. 

At the State level, California has a 
new State law providing $25 million to 
local governments annually in a 3-year 
pilot program. The emphasis is on 
meeting urban recreation needs by 
acquiring and developing parks and 
recreation areas. 

These California approaches are 
but examples of a large number of 
Federal, State, and local efforts to 
meet specific urban area park and 
recreation needs. 

In Atlanta, Ga., although there is 
legislation pending before the Con- 
gress to create a National Recreation 
Area, the State and local governments 
have cooperated to create Chattahoo- 
chee Palisades State Park along the 
Chattahoochee River. Utilizing Fed- 
eral grants from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund, a great deal of the 
park land already has been acquired 
for preservation and public use. 

The State of Pennsylvania in 1950 
set out to establish a State Park within 
25 miles of every home in the State. 
That goal has now been reached. The 
State has created 45 parks totaling 
130,000 acres. The city of Philadel- 
phia since 1969 has pursued a goal of 
providing a neighborhood swimming 
pool within walking distance of every 
home in the city. More than 35 pools 
have been constructed and others are 
planned. 

In Denver, Colo., Federal, State, 
county, and city forces have joined to 
create a continuous public open 
space along the banks of the South 
Platte River as it passes through the 
city. Piece by piece, Federal grants 
are helping to acquire these lands for 
permanent public use. 

St. Louis, Mo., will soon have an ex- 
tensive urban recreation area along 
the Meramec River. Granted funds by 
Congress in July 1974, the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation carried out a 1- 
year study to provide initiative and di- 
rection for a Federal, State, local, and 
private cooperative program of acqui- 
sition and development along the 
river. Since the study began, 1,600 
acres have been added to the existing 


public ownership of 1,000 acres, 
largely through private donations and 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
grant assistance. The “Meramec Con- 
cept’ relies on State, local, and private 
initiatives supported by Federal finan- 
cial assistance. 


Money, Money, Money 

Financing continues to be one of the 
most perplexing problems in meeting 
urban recreation needs. Two confer- 
ences called during 1975 and 1976 to 
discuss urban recreation problems 
confirmed the critical concerns felt 
over the shortage of park and recrea- 
tion funds during the current eco- 
nomic climate. 

These were a Nationwide Sympos- 
ium on Urban Recreation held at Res- 
ton, Va., during June 1975 by the Inte- 
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rior Department's Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation and National Park Service 
and discussions of the Bureau's 
Northwest Region officials with local 
officials at the National Recreation and 
Park Association's district conference 
in Spokane, Wash., in April 1976. 
Inflationary pressures have resulted 
in skyrocketing labor and materials 
prices. Operations and maintenance 
expenses cripple many larger park 
and recreation programs. In the nec- 
essary “belt tightening” process, park 
and recreation programs are fre- 
quently viewed as lesser priorities, re- 
sulting in park and recreation budgets 
bearing greater cuts in favor of serv- 
ices such as police and fire protection. 
Some 40 participants in the Spo- 
kane meeting ranked their needs as 
follows: (1) Money for operations and 





maintenance; (2) money for rehabilita- 
tion and redevelopment; and (3) 
money for capital improvemerits pro- 
grams 

The two conferences listed several 
ways the Federal Government could 
assist State and local governments in 
meeting urban needs more efficiently 
These include. 
@ Increases in the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund authorizations, 
with provision for operations and 
maintenance, or creation of another 
funding system to cover O&M costs 
@ Changes in Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund policies to allow use of 
existing public lands as local sharing 
in project costs 
e Changes in funding priorities to 
permit more emphasis on rehabilita- 
tion and redevelopment projects. 


Sand Key in Pinellas County, Fla., provides 
permanent public beach made possible by 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
assistance 


@ New Federal legislation appropriat- 
ing funds to get specific programs un- 
derway, i.e., the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration. Bikeway Demonstration 
program and abandoned rail rights- 
of-way acquisitions under the Railroad 
Revitalization Act. 

@ Financial incentives to encourage 
less-than-fee acquisition by local gov- 
ernments in urban areas. A system 
should be devised for rewarding good 
land management practices, |.e., 
“sweeteners” or additions to grants in 
areas where there are good land use 
plans and practices. 


At the Nationwide Symposium, 
there was general, but not universal 
recognition of a need for the ‘Federal 
presence” in urban recreation; sug- 
gestions included a variety of options 
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ranging from funding only, to total op- 
eration of selected areas. 

Although the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund program is not in- 
tended entirely as an urban program, 
it has been one of the most effective 
national programs for fulfilling the Na- 
tion's urban recreation needs. In the 
Fund's State program activities up to 
January 1976, approximately $1.175 
billion of funds were obligated from 
1965 to 1976. Of these, approximately 
$703 million or 59.8 percent assisted 
projects in the Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas. 

On the Federal acquisition side of 
the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund by June 30, 1975, out of approxi- 
mately $796 million obligated, ap- 
proximately $204 million or 26 percent 
had been allocated to acquire lands 
totaling 198,000 acres in Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 

Bills accepted by the U. S. House of 
Representatives and U. S. Senate in 
1976 would increase the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund authoriza- 
tions by stages to a total of $900 mil- 
lion, eventually tripling the Fund's ca- 
pabilities to meet park and recreation 
needs. Conferees by August 1976 
were working on a conference report 
preliminary to final consideration of 
the legislation by the House and Sen- 
ate 

Another major source of State and 
local recreation moneys since 1972 
has been the General Revenue Shar- 
ing Program authorized by Congress 
and administered by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Treasury's Office of Reve- 
nue Sharing. During the fiscal year 
which ended June 30, 1975, recrea- 
tion and cultural activities received 5 
percent of the total $7.185 billion, or 
$380 million. These General Revenue 
Sharing funds plus block grants 
through the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development program 
provided approximately $475 million 
of assistance to park and recreation 
programs. 

Other major Federal programs of- 
fering assistance include the Depart- 
ment of Labor public service training 
and employment grants to State and 
local governments under the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
of 1973 (CETA): the Department of 





Some 60 high schoo! students spent the 
summer in TVA’s Youth Conservation 
Corps camps in east Tennessee and 
western Tennessee and Kentucky. 


Vacation Island in Mission Bay, Calif., is 
pari of a recreation complex created by 
dredged materials. The State gave the site 
to the city of San Diego. 


Commerce Job Opportunities Pro- 
gram under Title X of the Emergency 
Jobs and Employment Assistance Act 
of 1974; and the Comprehensive Plan- 
ning Assistance, 701 Program, of the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

The CETA program now encompas- 
ses the Summer Youth Recreation 
Program administered by the Com- 
munity Services Administration, pro- 
viding $17 million to aid cities in sum- 
mer youth programs during 1976. 
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The Plan’s the Thing 

Across the country, comprehensive 
regional and areawide planning is 
being carried out as never before. 
Some 30 coastal and Great Lakes 
States are formulating Coastal Zone 
Management programs. All the States 
and Territories have 3rd or 4th genera- 
tion Statewide Comprehensive Out- 
door Recreation Plans. There is re- 
gional or river basin planning, Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment 701 planning for urban areas, 
master planning in major National 
Park System areas, and the list could 
be extended. Opportunities to mold 
and modify planning efforts to meet 
recreation and open space needs are 
numerous. 

Three Federal agency programs, 
for example, assist in identifying po- 
tentials for new open space and recre- 
ation opportunities in Communities 
with waste water management plan- 
ning. The planning and construction 
activities of the Corps of Engineers, 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
and the Bureau of Reclamation are di- 
rectly impacting many major urban 
areas throughout the country. 

The Corps is involved in 35 urban 
studies; EPA in more than 180; and 
Reclamation in several Total Water 
Management Studies. The Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation is actively in- 
volved in nine of these studies and the 
potential is for participation in the rec- 
reational aspects of many more. 
These studies seek to identify poten- 
tials to meet urban recreation needs, 
considering a wide range of Federal, 
State, local, and private programs to 
accomplish this purpose. 

The Army Corps of Engineers has 
taken on a new image in the agency's 
Urban Studies Program. Alternative 
solutions are being recommended by 
the Corps to supplement or replace 
previous practices of damming or re- 
channeling rivers for flood control and 
navigation. 

In the recently completed Omaha- 
Council Bluffs Study, for example, 
public participation indicated to the 
Corps that there was a need and pub- 
lic interest in developing the urban 
drainage systems for recreation. The 
Corps asked the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation to coordinate the ideas of 





State and local recreation planning 
agencies and private citizens to de- 
rive a plan adapted to their needs. 

BOR also is working closely with the 
Corps in Denver, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, New Orleans-Baton Rouge, 
and Cape Girardeau-Jackson stud- 
ies. Plans generated by these studies 
are flexible and their success de- 
pends on recreational creativity and 
local initiative. A greenbelt can be de- 
veloped along many waterways run- 
ning through expanding urban areas. 
The possibilities are endiess—from a 
park packed with activities including 
picnicking, horseback riding, hiking, 
bicycling, boating, tubing, sledding, 
toboganning, ice skating, and swim- 
ming—to a nature area including fish- 
ing, Camping, and nature studies. 

The ultimate goal of the program is 
to utilize the available water and land 
related resources in each study area 
with special focus on flood damage 
reduction, urban recreation, and envi- 
romental enhancement 

Under the Environmental Protection 
Agency's Facilities Planning and 
Areawide Waste Treatment Manage- 
ment Programs, local agencies re- 
ceive Federal support and guidance 
for intensive water quality planning 
and implementation of pollution con- 
trol programs. Authorized by sections 
201 and 208 of P. L. 92-500, the pro- 
grams offer opportunities to identify 
and incorporate in the projects recre- 
ation programs that will capture bene- 
fits derived from water quality im- 
provements. The Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation to date has been involved 
with the Greater Chicago study, and 
with recreation development in con- 
junction with treatment facilities con- 
struction 

The Bureau of Reclamation’s Total 
Water Management Program seeks to 
determine how present and near-term 
water and related land needs can be 
met through improved operation, re- 
view of legal and institutional arrange- 
ments, and minor modifications of ex- 
isting facilities. Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation Regional Offices thus far 
have been involved in the Ventura, 
Calif., and the Yakima, Wash., Water 
Management Studies. Several other 
possibilities exist throughout the west- 
ern States. The program primarily 


deals with modification of developed 
projects with a view toward improving 
future water conservation and use. 


Building a Second America 

Dr. Vincent E. McKelvey, Director of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, recently 
told a graduating class of the South 
Dakota Schoo! of Mines and Technol- 
ogy that. . . we will indeed duplicate 
our presently developed urban areas 
by the year 2000.” 

“Major urban centers,” McKelvey 
said, “are expanding at the rate of 
1,000 square miles annually—which is 
like adding a new Boston or Washing- 
ton each year. The area coming under 
the economic, planning, and develop- 
ment influence of metropolitan centers 
is expanding at ten times that rate— 
10,000 square miles a year—an area 
larger than the State of New Hamp- 
shire. 

“All told, the land areas that are ex- 
pected to undergo development just 
in major urban centers and for high- 
ways and surface mining will amount 
to more than 90,000 square miles dur- 
ing this period—an area nearly the 
size of Wyoming,” Dr. McKelvey said. 

Although he was projecting the 
need for energy, materials, water, and 
land, McKelvey's statement under- 
scores the urgent nature of efforts to 
provide more adequate urban open 
space, parks, and outdoor recreation 
areas. 

New programs and legislatively 
mandated new Federal recreation 
areas in urban locations may not nec- 
essarily be the solution. Refinements 
could be the greatest need. 

Both the conferences cited above 
called for improved techniques in ac- 
quiring open space and recreation 
lands, reliable technical assistance 
programs to help attain better results 
with resources at hand, and coopera- 
tion of Federal, State, local, and pri- 
vate suppliers of public recreation. 

During 1976, the 28-city urban open 
space study by Interior's Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation and National Park 
Service is a major effort to resolve ur- 
ban recreation concerns by delineat- 
ing the capability of the various levels 
of government and the private sector 
to protect, develop, and operate ur- 
ban open space 


Assistant Secretary Reed cautions 
that inclusion of any particular city in 
the 28 urban areas being studied 
should not be interpreted as Federal 
interest in establishing an urban park 
there. The purpose of the study is to 
devise a general set of solutions to a 
complex problem, not to develop indi- 
vidual park proposals of any kind, 
Reed says. 

The Land and Water Conservation 
Act amendments approved by both 
Houses of Congress but still under 
Conference Committee consideration 
in August 1976, require the Secretary 
of the Interior to conduct an intensive 
study of urban recreation needs. The 
1978 Nationwide Outdoor Recreation 
Plan now being prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation will ad- 
dress the park and recreation prob- 
lems of the Nation's major metropoli- 
tan areas 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation/ 
National Park Service study sched- 
uled to be reported soon is designed 
to develop sound data upon which to 
base both the study mandated by 
Congress and the second Nationwide 
Outdoor Recreation Plan. 


Urban Areas Included 
in the 
Interior Department's Study 


Worcester, Mass.; Providence, 
R.1.; New York, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. 
Y.; Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N. 
Y.; Atlantic City, N. J.: Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: Baltimore, Md.: 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Wilmington, N 
C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Jackson, Miss.:; Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla.; Chicago, Ill.; Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Duluth, Minn.; Flint, 
Mich.; Lima, Ohio; Midland, Tex.; 
Tulsa, Okla.; St. Louis, Mo.; To- 
peka, Kans.: Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Las Vegas, Nev.; Ta- 
coma, Wash.; and Portland, Oreg. 





PRIVATE 
ACTIONS 
FOR PUBLIC RECREATION 


Donations 

History is being made in recreation 
land preservation by three nonprofit 
organizations created to obtain and 
preserve lands for public use. These 
are the American Land Trust, The Na- 
ture Conservancy, and the Trust for 
Public Lands. 

The newest of these is the American 
Land Trust which is directed by a 
committee of leaders in business, re- 
source conservation, and Civic asso- 
ciations. The Trust program is carried 
out by The Nature Conservancy. Hon- 
orary chairman is Nathaniel P. Reed, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Fish and Wildlife and Parks. Largely a 
Bicentennial program, the Trust's goal 
iS to obtain $200 million in donations of 
lands and moneys, with at least one 
area preserved in each of the 50 
States. 

The first gift to the Trust came in 
March 1976 when the Weyerhaeuser 
Company donated 11,000 acres of 
Great Dismal Swamp in North Carolina 
for use by the U. S. Department of the 
Interior as a part of the Great Dismal 
Swamp National Wildlife Refuge. The 
donation is valued at $6 million. Ear- 
lier, Union Camp Corporation in 1972 
donated 49,000 acres for establish- 
ment of the refuge. 

Other recent gifts to the American 
Land Trust include 3,800 acres of 
Chowan Swamp in northeastern North 
Carolina by Union Camp Corporation; 
and 3,793-acre Crystal Bog and an 
8'/2 mile stretch of the Seboeis River in 
Maine. Chowan Swamp is valued at 
$600,000; the other two are worth 
more than half a million dollars. 

Over the years, The Nature Conser- 
vancy has obtained some 1,600 par- 
cels of land totaling almost a million 
acres for preservation under its own 
administration or for transfer to gov- 
ernment agencies for public use. 

During the summer of 1976, the 
Conservancy announced the largest 
single land acquisition any conserva- 
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tion organization ever made in the 
State of California. This was the pur- 
chase of 17 square miles of land in the 
Santa Rosa Mountains, about 25 miles 
southeast of Palm Springs. The Con- 
servancy purchased the land at atime 
when governmental funding was not 
available. The State has long sought 
the area as a refuge for the rare Penin- 
sular bighorn sheep. At some future 
date, the 11,459-acre area will be sold 
at cost to the State 

Henry Little, Director of the Conser- 
vancy’s Western Regional Office, 
praised the generosity of the sellers of 
the land, Mrs. Richard H. Wagner of 
Newport Beach, Calif., and Mrs. Maria 
Hansen of South Pasadena, Calif 
They sold the land at a price substan- 
tially below its current value so that it 
could be used for conservation pur- 
poses 

In another recent example, the Con- 
servancy and two other conservation 
organizations, the Appalachian 
Mountain Club and the Society for the 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests, 
have negotiated the purchase of 467 
acres in New Hampshire's White 
Mountains. Site of the historic Craw- 
ford House Hotel, the land probably 
will be added to the White Mountain 
National Forest in October 1976. The 
area protects the starting point of 
Crawford Path, considered the oldest 
continuously used footpath in the 
western hemishpere. Crawford Path is 
a side trail along the Appalachian 
Trial 

Still a third example is the recent 
deeding by The Nature Conservancy 
of a 2,700-acre tract of forest land, 
marsh, and river/lakeshore near Park 
Rapids to the State of Minnesota 
Prized because of the 6 miles of lake- 
shore that will now be preserved for 
public use, the area also contains di- 
verse wildlife habitat. 

Most specifically addressing the 
need for urban recreation and open 
space lands, however, is the Trust for 
Public Lands. This is a private, non- 
profit land acquisition organization 
formed in January 1973 to obtain by 
donation and purchase lands in and 
near the Nation's urban areas 

The Trust over the past 3 years has 
acquired 12,000 acres of land, 7,400 
acres of which have been reconveyed 





to public agencies at a savings of $2.3 
million below fair market value. Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of these lands 
are in metropolitan areas 

In the Golden Gate National Recre- 
ation Area, for example, the Trust ac- 
quired approximately 2,000 acres ata 
savings of $270,000, playing a signifi- 
cant role in stabilizing land values at 
an uninflated level. On the east coast, 
the Trust for Public Lands recently 
completed acquisition of the MacEvoy 
Estate, a private 2,400-acre holding of 
pristine ridgelands in northeast New 
Jersey only 17 miles from Manhattan 

The American Land Trust, The Na- 
ture Conservancy, and the Trust for 
Public Lands are not the only private 
organizations preserving lands. The 
National Wildlife Federation, the Sierra 
Club, the National Audubon Society, 
and others acquire and manage lands 
and water areas for special interest 
uses 

Also, the preservation idea has be- 
come popular ina number of States. A 
recent example is the acquisition of a 
519-acre tract of land by the Arkansas 
Natural Heritage Commission and 
subsequent transfer to the Arkansas 
Game and Fish Commission. Bill 
Gaines of the Commission's Real Es- 
tate Section states that the transfer 
was a donation with no money ex- 
changed. The property, known as the 
“Singer Tract’ in Poinsett County, is 
composed of overflow bottomland 
hardwood timber. It is located about 6 
miles southwest of Marked Tree, Ark., 
in the St. Francis River floodway. The 
area, to be used for wildlife conserva- 
tion, is regarded as a good example of 
the type of habitat that used to abound 
in the Mississippi Delta before agricul- 
ture eliminated most of it 

Urban open spaces suitable for rec- 
reation are scarce and prices for pur- 
chase are many times prohibitive in 
relation to park and recreation budg- 
ets. Park and recreation executives 
may be able to examine and profit by 
the experiences of these private and 
State approaches to acquisition of 
needed lands. 
Contacts: American Land Trust, P. O. 
Box 2076, Arlington, Va: 22202: The 
Nature Conservancy, 1800 N. Kent 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22209: Trust for 
Public Lands, 22 Second Street, San 


Francisco, Calif. 94105; Society for the 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests, 
5 S. State Street, Concord, N.H. 
03301; Department of Natural Re- 
sources, 301 Centennial Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 55155; Arkansas Game 
and Fish Commission, Game and Fish 
Commission Building, Little Rock, Ark. 
72201 


Boy Scouts of America 

The Boy Scouts of America organi- 
zation is developing a new Scout Skill 
Book series to fit the needs of the 
young in urban recreation. The Scout 
skill books are part of a total systems 
approach begun in 1970 to design op- 
erational alternatives for low-income 
areas without giving up basic scouting 
ideals, principles, and results. The ef- 
fort followed a period of experimenta- 
tion and research in low-income areas 
from 1965 to 1970 

While the basic program of scout- 
ing, with its ideals and outcomes, is 
needed and desired by disadvan- 
taged children, the books which com- 
municate the program are being mod- 
ified so that they relate to low-income, 
inner-city, and rural youth. When com- 
pleted, the series will include colorful 
and striking booklets on hiking, camp- 
ing, swimming, citizenship, environ- 
ment, conservation, cooking, physical 
fitness, first aid, family living, commu- 
nity living, and communications. The 
last six listed have already been pub- 
lished 

According to Conrad L. Fruehan, 
Director, Low-income. Development 
Service, the books are designed to 
provide schools, scout troops, and 
others with materials for children on a 
3rd to 4th grade reading level, but with 
a 5th to 7th grade social maturity level 
Pictures and narratives clearly portray 
the multiethnic nature of American ur- 
ban society. They include the cultural 
presence of the Chicano, Puerto Ri- 
can, native American, inner-city 
Black, Appalachian white, European 
white, Asian, migrant, and others 

For each of the subjects covered, 
Boy Scouts of America has Skill Books 
for 24 cents each or $22.53 per 
hundred: Troop Leader's Can-Do Kits 
for 25 cents each: and Teacher's 
Guides for 30 cents each 
Contact: Supply Division, Boy Scouts 
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of America, P. O. Box 521. North 
Brunswick, N. J. 08902 


Camp Fire Giris, Inc. 

The Camp Fire Girls organization 
has developed a manual and guide- 
line, entitled Family Camping for Youth 
Agencies, designed to assist youth 
leaders in all types of organizations, 
schools, and other programs. The 
publication lists more than 20 family 
activities for Camping trips, and in- 
cludes tips and instructions on sev- 
eral, such as beginning backpacking 
and winter family camping. 

Contact: Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 1740 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 10019. 


Gates Foundation 

Charles C. Gates, President of the 
Gates Foundation, has announced a 
$780,000 gift to aid in completing the 
South Platte River Greenway. The 
grant is the largest in the organiza- 
tion's 30-year history. 

The grant will be applied to the first 
phase of the greenway, a 10-mile strip 
of recreation and park area stretching 
through Denver, Colo., along the river 
Of the $780,000, the first $240,000 will 
be used to match previously allocated 
tunds from the Colorado State Trails 
Committee and State Conservation 
Trust Fund to construct a hiking-biking 
trail, overlooks, and mini-parks be- 
tween Florida Avenue and the south 
city limit at West Harvard Gulch 

The segment will provide a connec- 
tion to improvements planned in En- 
glewood and Littleton, beyond the 
Denver city limits. A $90,000 portion of 
the grant will be used to construct the 
remaining one-third mile trail segment 
connecting with the north city limit 
The remaining $450,000 !s offered by 
the foundation as “challenge” grants, 
hopefully generating matching grants 
from other individuals and groups. 
Contact: George T. O'Malley, Jr., Di- 
rector, Division of Parks and Outdoor 
Recreation, 1845 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo. 80203 


Crown Zellerbach, Rayonier, 
and Public Agencies 

An $800,000 salmon rearing pond 
near Port Angeles, Wash., has been 
built jointly by the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, ITT Rayonier, State and 





city agencies to boost annual salmon 
runs. A similar pond has been built by 
the Weyerhaeuser Company and the 
State at Grays Harbor, Wash., to pro- 
vide a “boarding house” for 60,000 
summer run steelhead 

Contact: American Forest Institute, 
9711 S. W. Corbett Street, Portland, 
Oreg. 97219 


International Association 

of Fish & Wildlife Agencies and 
Outdoor Writer’s Association 
of America . 

Two organizations, The Interna- 
tional Association of Fish and Wildlife 
Agencies and the Outdoor Writer's 
Association of America, have an- 
nounced a new television program ti- 
tled “The American Outdoors” to be- 
gin in the fall of 1976. The program is 
designed to develop public under- 
standing of fish and wildlife manage- 
ment and the importance of natural re- 
source conservation. Host of the new 
series is outdoorsman Wally Taber of 
Dallas, Tex. For many years an Out- 
door Editor of the Denver Post, Taber 
holds Bachelor's and Master's De- 
grees in Vertebrate Zoology and 
Game Management, with extensive 
post graduate work in fisheries man- 
agement. 

The Association recently changed 

its name. Formerly known as the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish & 
Conservation Commissioners, it 
adopted the new name to encompass 
membership of the fish and game 
agencies in each State and Territory of 
the U.S., each province of Canada, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and the U. S. and Canadian Govern- 
ments. 
Contact: John S. Gottschalk, Execu- 
tive Vice President, International As- 
sociation of Fish & Wildlife Agencies, 
1412 16th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 20036 


National Association 
of Counties 

In its 1976 Achievement Awards 
Program, the National Association of 
Counties has presented awards to the 
following agencies: 


Maricopa County, Ariz., Lake Pleas- 
ant Outdoor Center. Private interest 


some years ago developed an elabo- 
rate tourist center, Lake Pleasant 
Lodge, which eventually fell upon fi- 
nancial hard times. The County Park 
and Recreation Department pur- 
chased the facility and renovated it 
The center now is open as an outdoor 
education center, especially for 
school and youth groups 


Alameda County, Calif., Group 
Work Services for the Aged. To meet 
the need for social and recreational 
programs in residential care homes 
for the aging, the county social serv- 
ices agency designed this project 
The program involved needs assess- 
ment instruments and a training hand- 
book for those interested in setting up 
the services 


Los Angeles County, Calif., Com- 
prehensive Park and Recreation Pro- 
grams. The County Parks and Recrea- 
tion Department modernized its serv- 
ices and activities substantially over 
the past few years. More than 4,000 
youngsters have participated in 
camping, art, music, nature, field trips, 
and cooking programs designed to 
limit drug use and juvenile crime. All 
physical barriers to the handicapped 
were removed in the county's 89 
parks. Taking advantage of develop- 
mental specialists, physical educa- 
tors, and occupational therapists, 
park and recreation programs have 
been developed for the handicapped 


San Joaquin County, Calif., Parks 
and Recreation. Over a number of 
years, parks and recreation have 
evolved from fragmented municipal 
operations into a sophisticated county 
system. The program grew steadily, 
with acquisition of more than 800 
acres of land at 26 locations. Various 
funding sources have been utilized to 
offer numerous programs for all ages. 


El Paso County, Colo, Establish- 
ment of a Park and Recreation Sys- 
tem. The county launched a campaign 
to gain control of lands through dona- 
tions or leases of acreage for modest 
fees. This resulted in acquisition of the 
use of 1,300 acres. A consultant re- 
searched recreational needs and de- 
veloped a master construction plan 
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Other lands were developed, drained, 
or cleaned. Trails were cleared, play- 
fields smoothed, other lands pur- 
chased, and a stadium and eques- 
trian center leased 


Jefferson County, Colo., Confer- 
ence and Nature Center. The county 
received 112 acres of Lookout Moun- 
tain to be used exclusively for public 
recreation. The Board of Commission- 
ers, Staff members, and community 
groups took part in planning to make 
the most advantageous use of the 
property. Major improvements were fi- 
nanced from a county public works 
fund. During 1975, operational fund- 
ing came from Federal Revenue Shar- 
ing. 


New Castle County, Del., Zoo Reno- 
vation. New animals have been pur- 
chased or donated, with attendance 
rising to nearly 50,000 people. Citizen 
support has been especially encour- 
aging. Acarnival helped to raise funds 
and a “Feed a Friend” program has 
drawn contributions. Under this pro- 
gram, individuals or groups may 
adopt an animal by pledging the cost 
of feeding it for one year. At the time an 
adoption application is accepted, a 
photograph and fact sheet on the ani- 
mal are mailed and the individual s or 
group's name is placed on a sign on 
the animal cage 


Fulton County, Ga., Jail Summer 
Recreation. The county provided a 
grant to Davidson College to develop 
a 12-week summer recreation pro- 
gram for inmates of the Fulton County 
Jail. Four college students organized 
and carried out the activities. 


Baltimore County, Md., Community 
Gardens Program. Parks and Recrea- 
tion crews used grounds of the Cock- 
eysville County Home to stake out 140 
plots each 20 x 30 feet for a commu- 
nity garden. 


Berrien County, Mich., Revenue 
Sharing Parks Program. Through a 
funding formula based on school pop- 
ulation, local need, and the school dis- 
tricts, $230,000 in revenue sharing 
and county funds went to 22 separate 
programs. The program regulations 





An urban fisherman 


specified that each government unit 
involved was reqiured to provide 
equal matching and schedule a Bi- 
centennial dedication for new areas 


Oakland County, Mich., Bike Route 
Manual. To encourage reasonable 
planning for bicycling, the county 
published a bike route planning man- 
ual for use by local communities 


Hennepin County, Minn., Hyland 
Hills Ski Area and Expanded Ski Tour- 
ing Program. The county built a new 
ski chalet and expanded overall hill 
capacity by 60 percent through open- 
ing a new area 


Ramsey County, Minn., Community 
Gardens. The county initiated a com- 
munity vegetable garden program 
Participants paid a $5 fee fora 15 x 20 
foot garden plot 


Nassau County, N. Y. Sailing 
Program. The county purchased a 
small fleet of sailboats and made sail- 
ing a regular part of its program. Fees 
cover the initial costs 


Greenwood County, S. C., Recrea- 
tion Complex. The County Recreation 
Commission operates a recreation 
program with a professional staff pro- 
viding activities for all ages. Programs 
range from athletic events to a sum- 
mer theater 


Accomack County, Va., Community 
Center. The county used revenue 


sharing and Department of Housing 
and Urban Development funds plus 
some donations of labor and materials 
to build a community center for the re- 
mote area of Tangier Island. Citizens 
have new opportunities for leisure, ed- 
ucational, community, and social ac- 
tivities 


Stafford County, Va., Curtis Memo- 
rial Park. Anew community recreation 
center provides swimming, hiking, 
picnicking, Outdoor pavilions, and an 
amphitheater 


King, County, Wash., Maintenance 
Staff Utilization. Parks Division data on 
past manpower utilization served as 
the basis for Program Budgets Divi- 
sion development of time standards 
for activities and acreage. These re- 
vealed the possibility of reducing full- 
time staff for a savings of $200,000 


Walworth County, Wis., Leisure 
Services for Older Citizens. The 
County Supervisors arranged for uni- 
versity extension service help in de- 
veloping senior citizen clubs. A coor- 
dinator works with the program 


National Audubon Society 

The National Audubon Society's 
Nature Centers Planning Division, a 
technical arm of the society, cele- 
brates its 15th birthday during the Bi- 
centennial Year, looking back on an 
array of accomplishments. The Divi- 
sion came into being in 1961 as the 
result of a merger of Nature Centers 
for Young America, Inc., and the Na- 
tional Audubon Society. It plans na- 
ture centers for local, State, and Fed- 
eral agencies, private organizations, 
universities, and colleges. The Divi- 
sion’s fundamental goal is to stimulate 
nationwide interest and concern !n ur- 
ban greenspace and nature environ- 
ments, and to rally support for com- 
munity nature centers 

Since 1961, the Division has com- 
pleted more than 200 nature center 
projects. They range from Barr Lake 
Park in Denver for the Colorado Divi- 
sion of Parks and Recreation, to the 
Mot St. Hilaire Nature Conservation 
Centre for McGill University in Que- 
bec, Canada: the Greenwood Envi- 
ronmental Center on the grounds of a 
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power plant project of Detroit Edison 
in Port Huron, Mich. and, for the par- 
ent organization, the Schlitz Audubon 
Center in Milwaukee, Wis 

Besides professional consultation 
and planning services, the Nature 
Centers Division publishes a variety of 
special environmental education and 
natural area planning materials. They 
include “A Nature Center for Your 
Community,” “Planning a Nature Cen- 
ter,” “Manual of Outdoor Conservation 
Education,” “Trail Planning and Lay- 
out,” “Wildlife Habitat Improvement,” 
“Manual of Outdoor Interpretation,” 
and ‘Directory of Nature Centers and 
Related Environmental Education Fa- 
cilities.’ The Division also offers a free 
quarterly newsletter, “CENTER,” 
which reports topics of interest to es- 
tablished centers 
Contact: Richard J. Manly, Director, 
Nature Center Planning Division, Na- 
tional Audubon Society, 950 Third Av- 
enue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


National Wildlife Federation 

In the area of urban recreation, the 
National Wildlife Federation is in- 
volved in three programs. First is the 
Laurel Ridge Nature Center in Vienna, 
Va., the conservation education cen- 
ter for the Federation. The area con- 
sists of 43 diversified acres available 
to visitors. Self-guided nature trails 
with small signs tell the story of animal 
needs and natural vegetative succes- 
sion. At the end of the trails is a back- 
yard demonstration area showing 
what can be done to attract and sup- 
port wildlife in one’s own backyard 

Second, the Federation's Backyard 
Habitat Program, recognized officially 
by the American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Administration as a National Bi- 
centennial activity, seeks to establish 
a nationwide network of mini-refuges 
in Suitable backyards 

The third program is designed to 
help save the American Bald Eagle 
One of the major priorities of the proi- 
ect is to centralize all available infor- 
mation concerning the species in an 
easily accessible computerized sys- 
tem. This one-stop clearinghouse of 
eagle information is to facilitate the 
dispersal of information that may be 
vital to the survival of the national sym- 
bol 





The Federation's conservation edu- 
cation programs and publications 
seek to create an awareness among 
Americans, both urban and rural, of 
the need for wise use and proper man- 
agement of renewable natural re- 
sources 
Contact: Louis S. Clapper, Conserva- 
tion Director, National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, 1412 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20036 


Philadelphia 
Conservationists, Inc. 

Since coming into being in 1953, the 
Philadelphia Conservationists, Inc., 
have saved about 16,000 acres of nat- 
ural areas, primarily within 100 miles of 
the city of Philadelphia. The organiza- 
tion, originally founded to preserve the 
Tinicum Marshes southwest of Phila- 
delphia, has a “Ready Fund” of more 
than one-half million dollars contrib- 
uted for purchasing or otherwise se- 
curing natural areas. Philadelphia 
Conservationists, Inc., also estab- 
lished the Natural Lands Trust, a per- 
manent charitable trust to receive be- 
quests, legacies, and lifetime gifts of 
moneys or natural lands. Income from 
the Trust is used to maintain lands 
held by the organization 

In a recent action, Alco Standard 

Corporation donated a 27-acre 
wooded island in the Schuylkill River 
to Philadelphia Conservationists. The 
island will be named Andruss Island in 
memory of Frank D. Andruss, a former 
vice president and director of Alco 
Standard and a dedicated conserva- 
tionist. While he was director of the 
company, Andruss arranged to pre- 
serve another island, Herring Island in 
Barnegat Bay, by transferring it 
through Philadelphia Conservationists 
to the New Jersey Green Acres Pro- 
gram. 
Contact: Philadelphia Conservation- 
ists, Inc., Packard Building, 15th and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 
19102. 


Sierra Club 

The eastern Pennsylvania group of 
the Sierra Club is promoting a hiking 
and biking trail system following the 
Schuylkill River for 25 miles, linking In- 
dependence Hall with Valley Forge 
Park. Because the proposed bikepath 


is in an urban area and would encour- 
age commuters to leave their cars at 
home, the Sierra Club is applying for 
some of the U. S. Department of 
Transportation's Bikeway Demonstra- 
tion Project funds. With financial sup- 
port from local business and industry, 
the Sierra Club published an affirma- 
tive report about the feasibility of the 
trail, and the concept has received the 
endorsement of several Pennsylvania 
based organizations in addition to the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Contact: Sierra Club, Box 2119, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19103 


Tennessee 
Citizens for Wilderness 
Planning 

The nonprofit organization, Tennes- 
see Citizens for Wilderness Planning, 
uses a unique series of meetings to 
persuade members to participate in 
the program. Volunteers hold letter- 
writing socials in their homes to en- 
courage members to write letters of 
advocacy or opposition to proposed 
programs 

“Spend an hour writing needed let- 
ters, then enjoy your TCWP friends 
over refreshments,” is the line the or- 
ganization’s newsletter uses to urge 
members to participate 

TCWP has been a strong advocate 
for preservation of the Obed River and 
the Big South Fork of the Cumberland 
River, designation of wilderness in the 
Smoky Mountains and Cherokee Na- 
tional Forest, and the Tennessee Sce- 
nic Rivers System. The organization 
has vigorously opposed strip mining 
without proper safeguards, discharge 
of industry wastes into the Tennessee 
River system, and construction of the 
dam on the Little Tennessee River. 
Contact: Lee Russell, Editor, 130 Ta- 
bor Road, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 37830 


United Nations 

World Bicycle Week, conceived 
and sponsored by the United Nations 
Habitat Secretariat and several other 
organizations, stimulated a series of 
projects held internationally during the 
first week of June 1976. The event's 
theme was to demonstrate the poten- 
tial use of the bicycle as a valuable 
resource for both recreation and 
transportation 
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World Bicycle 
Week is planned 
again for 1977. 


In the United States, the largest 
demonstrations were carried out by 
bikers in Philadelphia and New York 
City. The Philadelphia Bicycle Coali- 
tion, which operates a “Ben Franklin 
Brigade" program, offered maps and 
lessons to potential bicycle com- 
muters. In New York, the Transporta- 
tion Alternatives organization spon- 
sored a “Bike to Work” program com- 
plete with group rides from suburban 
locations. 

Other projects ranged from shop- 
ping center displays, to bike rodeos 
and a major national bicycle ride. In 
all, approximately 1,500 cities in the U. 
S. and Canada participated in activi- 
ties supporting World Bicycle Week 

The World Bicycle Week program 
received encouragement from the 
Metropolitan Association of Urban De- 
signers and Environmental Planners 
(MAUDEP): The Bicycle Manufactur- 
ers Association of America, Inc.; the 
Dr. Paul Dudley White National Bicy- 
cling Foundation; the American Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers: and the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation. These and 
other agencies contributed staff time 
and effort toward the task of publiciz- 
ing the event. The United Nations In- 
stitute for Environmental Action pro- 
vided overall coordination for the 
week-long series of events 

Plans are underway for a 1977 
World Bicycle Week celebration 
Those interested in participating may 





contact the Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation Regional Offices listed on the in- 
side of the front cover 


Urban Wildlife 
Research Center 

A new conservation group, the Ur- 
ban Wildlife Research Center, has re- 
cently been established to discover 
ways of incorporating wildlife consid- 
erations in the planning and develop- 
ment processes. The organization's 
aim is to provide planners, devel- 
opers, and urban managers the infor- 
mation they need to create and main- 
tain optimal conditions for wildlife 

The center is involved with the fol- 
lowing kinds of research: 
@ That which will enhance the role of 
wildlife in urban and suburban land 
use planning, with emphasis placed 
on open space management, parks, 
and recreation areas 
e@ Studies to develop information and 
methods for optimizing the use of veg- 
etation for wildlife, beautification, ero- 
sion and noise control, and recreation. 
@ That which will minimize detrimen- 
tal effects of urbanization, industriali- 
zation, highway and airport construc- 
tion, with special reference to wildlife 
@ That which will capitalize on con- 
struction of highways, sewage la- 
goons, water storage reservorrs, etc., 
for fish and wildlife management 
@ Devising better approaches to pre- 
paring environmental impact state- 


ments required by the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act 

@ That which encourages develop- 
ment of improved methods for en- 
hancing fish and wildlife through con- 
struction and management of multi- 
purpose urban waterfronts and water- 
ways 

@ Finding ways to minimize harmful 
effects on fish and wildlife by stream 
channelization, dam building, drain- 
ing and filling of wetland areas, clear- 
ing of forested areas for urbanization, 
etc 


A unique feature of the Center is its 
proposed integrated wildlife research/ 
agricultural/residential development, 
which will allow scientists to conduct 
on-site investigations under controlled 
conditions. This development will take 
place on a 550-acre farm in Howard 
County, Md 
Contact: Urban Wildlife Research 
Center, Inc., 12789 Folly Quarter 
Road, Ellicott City, Md. 21043 


Westchester-Playa 
Del Rey 

Youth Foundation, 
Inc. 

Responding to the shortage of rec- 
reational facilities in the Westchester- 
Playa Del Rey communities of Los An- 
geles and the city’s inability to provide 
all such facilities needed, local resi- 
dents organized a group called the 
Westchester-Playa Del Rey Youth 
Foundation, Inc 

Set up as a non-profit corporation 
with the general goal of promoting the 
welfare of youth, the foundation identi- 
fied several specific activity and inter- 
est areas for itself, including manage- 
ment and maintenance of youth recre- 
ation centers and facilities 

One such project, the Westchester 
Bicentennial Youth Park, is a joint ef- 
fort with the Westchester Jaycees. Fi- 
nal arrangements are being made to 
lease a 15-acre site. Fencing has 
been donated along with a 30 x 40- 
foot building to be placed on the site 
The design work on building modifica- 
tions and laying out an irrigation sys- 
tem has been donated 
Contact: Carl E. Nielsen, 4766 “G" La 
Villa Marina, Marina Del Rey, Calif 
90291 
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World 
Leisure and Recreation 
Association 

Leisure and recreation, usually in- 
cluded in the category, “other social 
services, received global visibility 
and moved into a priority position at 
HABITAT: United Nations Conference 
on Human Settlements held in Van- 
couver, Canada during the summer of 
1976 

How to improve the quality of life of 
the world’s peoples was the concern 
of some 2,000 delegates from 135 
countries and more than 5,000 con- 
cerned individuals from non-govern- 
mental organizations attending a par- 
allel conference called HABITAT 
Forum 

A resolution emerging from the con- 
ference states that “As our cities con- 
tinue to grow, there is an increasingly 
basic human need to be provided for, 
in physical, mental, and spiritual ben- 
efits to be derived from leisure and 
recreation” and “national govern- 
ments should coordinate and cooper- 
ate with the efforts of local and re- 
gional authorities and organizations in 
the planning, development, and im- 
plementation of leisure and recrea- 
tional facilities and programmes, for 
the physical, mental, and spiritual 
benefit of the people... .” 

The World Leisure and Recreation 
Association prepared for the confer- 
ence by conducting a global survey 
on the status of leisure and recreation 
in human settlements. This went to 
government delegations prior to the 
conference along with suggested rec- 
ommendations concerning leisure 
and recreation 

Among the additional recommen- 
dations adopted was emphasis on the 
need for increased public participa- 
tion in decision making processes and 
for new institutions designed to pro- 
mote new concepts and provide lead- 
ership in unfamiliar areas 
Contact: World Leisure and Recrea- 
tion Association, 345 East 46 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10017 





STATE 

AND LOCAL 
RECREATION 
ROUNDUP 


California 

Under provisions of a new State 
Law, Senate Bill 174, $25 million in 
matching funds will be provided an- 
nually during a 3-year pilot program to 
assist local agencies in acquiring and 
developing public parks and recrea- 
tion areas. Emphasis in the program is 
placed upon urban area recreation 
needs 

The funds will cover 75 percent of 
project costs with the local agency to 
provide 25 percent. Eligible jurisdic- 
tions include cities, counties, recrea- 
tion and park districts, regional park 
districts, and qualifying utility districts 
Allocation of 87 percent of the funds is 
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Who's going to be Tonto? 


proposed for specifically defined cat- 
egories of “urbanized” and “heavily 
urbanized areas 

Contact: Russ Porter, Chief, Division 
of Grants and Statewide Studies, Cali- 
fornia Department of Parks and Rec- 
reation, 1416 Ninth Street, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 95814 


The California Department of Parks 
and Recreation recently completed 
“The California Study on Urban Open 
Space and Recreational Needs 
What is the State's role in meeting the 
open-space and recreational needs of 
urban residents? Department Director 
Herbert Rhodes had a team of spe- 





Cialists working on defining that role 
for almost a year, interviewing people 
from all parts of California and incor- 
porating their views into the prelimi- 
nary report 

“The report does not draw conclu- 
sions or make specific recommenda- 
tions," notes Rhodes. “It is designed 
for critique, review, and modification.” 

After receiving and reviewing com- 
ments, Rhodes plans to call a state- 
wide workshop conference to refine 
the data into a State policy addressing 
the needs of California's urban resi- 
dents. Following the conference, a fi- 
nal report is to be prepared and for- 
warded to the Governor with Rhodes’ 
recommendations 
Contact: Herbert Rhodes, Director, 
California Department of Parks and 
Recreation. P. O. Box 2390, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 95811 


The Sacramento City Council, re- 
sponding to protests by the Sacra- 
mento Area Black Caucus, has 
dropped a month-old program requir- 
ing large groups to pay a security de- 
posit when using city parks. The pro- 
gram was initiated to insure cleaning 
up the park after each event. The 
Black Caucus claimed the required 
$1,500 deposit constituted a hardship 
and would prohibit their use of the 
parks 


Contact: Solon Wisham, Director, 
Sacramento Recreation and Parks, 
3520 5th Avenue, Sacramento, Calif 
95817 


In Los Angeles, a child |s trans- 
formed into a tiger, bandit, tightrope 
walker, or fire fighter before your eyes 
The city Recreation and Parks Depart- 
ment's “Traveling Circus” in 1976 
spent its 34th summer turning child- 
hood fantasies into realities—at least 
for a day 

The circus is unique: Except for a 
“real” 10-piece band and assorted 
professional clowns, the show is made 
up entirely of local children. There are 
spots in the show for all youngsters 
ages 3-14 who wish to participate 
Contact: Al Goldfarb, Los Angeles 
City Recreation and Parks Depart- 
ment, City Hall East, 200 N. Main 
Street, 13th Floor, Los Angeles, Calif 
90012, on this and the next seven ac- 
tions 


Eight Los Angeles swimming pools 
opened early last spring for use by city 
schools in the second year of a coop- 
erative project between the Los Ange- 
les City Recreation and Parks Depart- 
ment and the Los Angeles Unified 
Schoo! District. The program was de- 
signed to provide school children an 
opportunity to learn to swim and im- 


A “no-alarm” fire—it's all fun to the 
youngsters in LA’s Traveling Circus. 


prove their aquatic skills. About 20 
schools used the pools 

Los Angeles has a unique program 
of instruction for wheelchair-bound 
athletes. The sport is tennis. The site is 
Griffith Recreation Center. Lester Hal- 
pert of the Recreation and Parks De- 
partment’s Handicapped Section de- 
veloped the course which is taught by 
a 23-year-old wheelchair-bound stu- 
dent. Special rules have been devised 
for the modified tennis competition 

The Los Angeles City Recreation 
and Park Commissioners recently 
leased a 41-acre site at the Metropoli- 
tan Water District's Joseph Jensen Fil- 
tration Plant property in Granada Hills 
and subleased it to Granada Hills 
Baseball, Inc., for construction of 
seven baseball fields. Later, plans are 
to develop additional softball fields for 
girls. The fields will be laid out to ac- 
commodate soccer, flag football, and 
other field sports during the non-base- 
ball seasons. 

In another Los Angeles program, lo- 
cal “rap” sessions focus on commu- 
nity concerns. For two hours every 
week, parents, young people and rec- 
reation and mental health profession- 
als come together to talk. They meet 
inside each of 16 recreation centers to 
air their feelings about themselves, 
their ideas, and their communities 
The “rap program’ is a team effort be- 
tween the Los Angeles City Recrea- 
tion and Parks Department and the Di 
Di Hirch Community Mental Health 
Center. The program is funded by the 
National Institute of Drug Abuse 

Los Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley 
proposed closing the city's two out-of- 
town camps when faced with expen- 
sive upgrading to meet county and 
Federal health requirements. Action to 
reopen the camps occurred with a 30 
percent rate increase for camp use. 
The camp program will operate in the 
future only on a break-even basis, in- 
cluding operation, maintenance, and 
refurbishment costs. 

Los Angeles City Recreation and 
Park Commissioners approved a 3- 
year agreement with the Friends of 
Banning Park, Inc., to assist the city in 
developing the General Phineas Ban- 
ning Residence and historical aspects 
of Banning Park. The non-profit corpo- 
ration will solicit donations of money 





and artifacts to benefit the museum as 
well as professional expertise to re- 
store and refurbish it. In return, 
Friends of Banning Park will be 
granted rights as an advisory board 
on programming, use, refurbishment, 
rehabilitation, and remodeling 

Five Los Angeles communities in 
May 1976 !aunched a senior compan- 
ion program, using a Federal ACTION 
program grant of $153,780. Commu- 
nity and city money will match the 90 
percent grant. Forty-five to 60 senior 
companions will be recruited and 
trained to spend 4 hours a day, 20 
hours a week with shut-ins. The com- 
panion receives $1.60 per hour plus 
80 cents per meal and 50 cents a day 
for transportation 


In Oakland each year special bus 
service is provided to East Bay Re- 
gional Parks by the East Bay Regional 
Park District and Alameda-Contra 
Costa Transit. The service provides an 
effective link between communities 
and several Regional Parks 
Contact: Grace Lewis, East Bay Re- 
gional Park District, 11500 Skyline 
Boulevard, Oakland, Calif. 94619 

In San Francisco, more than 250 
youngsters celebrated Mudder's Day 
on June 16 as part of the city-spon- 
sored mud festival. The official name 
for the occasion was the “Shout It Out 
Decathlon,” a 10-event test of speed 
and sure-footedness staged at 
Mother's Meadow in Golden Gate 
Park. The top three finishers in an auto 
tire obstacle course, crawling through 
barrels, swinging hand-over-hand 
over a mud puddle, zooming down a 
water slide, and hurdling a hay bale 
water hazard received awards. The 
city Recreation and Park Department 
sponsored the event in cooperation 
with Johnson Wax Company 
Contact: Bob Hulen, San Francisco 
Recreation and Park Department, 
McLaren Lodge, Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94117 


The city of Madera, Calif. , is consid- 
ering significant changes in ap- 
proaches to providing community rec- 
reation services. Parks and Recrea- 
tion Director Bob Kelley puts it: “A 
community recreation department 
must change from the old concept of 


providing short-term recreation activi- 
ties for a Selective athletic group of 
people in the community. The idea of 
providing only passive and active rec- 
reational games to meet the commu- 
nity interest is an old philosophy. A 
community recreation department 
should try to provide meaningful, vo- 
cational, educational, recreational 
and social service experiences for the 
entire Community.” The comprehen- 
sive approach envisioned would pro- 
vide programs for all ages, from pre- 
school to senior citizens. The pro- 
grams would be safe and would meet 
emotional, mental, and physical 
needs of the participants, Kelley says. 
Contact: Robert H. Kelley, Parks and 
Recreation Director, City of Madera, 
205 W. Fourth Street, Madera, Calif. 
93637 


In Pittsburg, Calif., high school jun- 
iors and seniors meet 5 days a week. 
These are urban youngsters whose 
turf is mostly concrete and whose sen- 
ses are attuned to urban life. Members 
of the class are excited, alive with 
ideas. They are actively involving 
themselves and their community in 
outdoor recreation. The Environmen- 
tal Career Opportunities class, ECO, 
is jointly sponsored by the California 
Department of Parks and Recreation 
and the Pittsburg Unified School Dis- 
trict. The course is team-taught by a 
State Park Ranger and a biology 
teacher. 

Through field trips, job observation 
and class sessions, the students re- 
ceive concentrated vocational train- 
ing and become familiar with the prin- 
ciples of environmental education. 
With this background, they are pre- 
pared to work within the resources 
field in their communities or in outlying 
areas. The sponsors not only help to 
educate the students but are seeking 
summer employment for them. 
Contact: Steven Kahn, California De- 
partment of Parks and Recreation, 
Sonoma Area Headquarters, P. O. 
Box 167, Sonoma, Calif. 95476. 


The Long Beach, Calif., Ei Dorado 
Nature Center started as an experi- 
ment. Eleven years ago its site was an 
arid no-man's land at the city’s edge 
Today it is a model park for other ecol- 
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E! Dorado Nature Center brings the 
— to city children in Long Beach, 
alif 


ogically concerned communities 
throughout the State and Nation 

Although this is not the only nature 
park of its kind in the U. S., its origin 
differs radically from the others. Most 
“wilderness” parks spring from natu- 
ral settings, requiring Comparatively 
little effort to make them natural pre- 
serves. By contrast, this one |s rooted 
in 80 acres of desolate flatland, its 
woodland environment created en- 
tirely from scratch 

Although the park has not yet fully 
developed to maturity, it took less than 
3 years for the Long Beach Park De- 
partment, working with the Recreation 
Department, to build a suitable wilder- 
ness habitat for foxes, opossums, and 
weasels to roam at will. The cost, ex- 
cluding land, was $258,000: the land 
cost an additional $50,000 per acre 

Nearly 8,000 native trees and 
shrubs were planted, each capable of 
providing food for animals and birds 
Two winding nature trails meander 
through the park. Numbered stakes 
along the pathways correspond to de- 
scriptive paragraphs in pamphlets is- 
sued at the center. The nature center 
iS not a zoo: there are no cages. The 
animals that roam and forage freely 
are only fleetingly seen. Visitors on 
conducted tours are encouraged to 
be on the lookout for tracks or other 
animal signs. During the course of a 
year, hundreds of tours are conducted 





Anature trai! winds through what once was 
barren ground 


through the E! Dorado Nature Center 
These are especially popular with ele- 
mentary school classes and organ- 
ized after-school youth groups. Spe- 
Clal facilities serve the handicapped 
An overall strong emphasis on com- 
munity involvement, in evidence from 
the beginning, is being more than paid 
back in community services 

Contact: Eileen Lafferty, Supervisor of 
Publications, Long Beach Recreation 
Department, 155 Queens Way Land- 
ing, Long Beach, Calif. 90802 


Colorado 

As a service to senior citizens, the 
State Division of Parks and Outdoor 
Recreation is offering the Aspen Leaf 
Passport, a lifetime admission to all 29 
State Parks and Recreation Areas 
The Passport costs a one-time fee of 
$2 and admits the holder and anyone 
accompanying him or her to all State 
parks, recreation areas, and camp- 
grounds at no extra cost 
Contact: George T. O'Malley, Jr., Di- 
rector, Division of Parks and Outdoor 
Recreation, 1845 Sherman, Denver, 
Colo. 80203, on this and the next ac- 
tion 


Members of the National Campers 
and Hikers Association chose the old- 
est and most popular of Colorado's 
State Recreation Areas as the site of 
their 1976 conservation project. Com- 


bining camping and conservation, 
some 200 Association families, 700 
people, spent a weekend working at 
the Cherry Creek State Recreation 
Area southeast of Denver. Under the 
direction of State personnel, they 
planted trees, built detention dams, 
and performed clean-up chores 


Delaware 

Recent review of the Delaware 
Statewide Comprehensive Outdoor 
Recreation Plan revealed that one of 
the foremost priorities for future acqui- 
sition will be urban-serving areas. In 
addition, a proposed review commit- 
tee composed of existing advisory 
council members, and a priority evalu- 
ation and rating procedure to be im- 
plemented could have an influence on 
the selection of the most necessary ur- 
ban as well as non-urban grants ac- 
quisition projects in the future 
Contact: Delaware Department of 
Natural Resources and Environmental 
Control, Edward Tatnall Building, 
Dover, Del. 19901 


District of Columbia 

To date, approximately 96 percent 
of Washington's shoreline has been 
acquired or created by fill for develop- 
ment and use as public park area, 
largely under Federal ownership and 
jurisdiction of the National Park Serv- 
ice. Altogether, Washington's water- 
front parks account for nearly one- 
third of the 8,500 acres of park land in 
the city. Thus, because of their large 
share of the total, these waterfront 
park areas invite special attention as 
citywide and regional park plans are 
formulated 

“Shoreline Acquisition and Devel- 
opment Policies and Programs” is a 
National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion report completed in February 
1976. This proposal is the result of a 2- 
year staff planning effort directed to 
waterfront areas within the Nation's 
Capital. Since national interests are 
deeply affected by what happens to 
the shorelines of the Potomac and An- 
acostia Rivers within the District of 
Columbia, the report has a high prior- 
ity 

It is a refinement of staff proposals 
contained in the “Urban River’ pub- 
lished by the Commission in 1972: at 
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the same time, it calls attention to the 
fact that only a minimal amount of pub- 
lic funding is required at this time to 
insure that the shoreline areas will be 
enjoyed now and by future genera- 
tions. Currently only 4 percent of the 
shoreline remains in private owner- 
ship. Thus, a central goal is to accom- 
plish all necessary land acquisition 
Following public acquisition, a further 
effort would be mounted to formulate 
specific development schemes. As 
the report points out, much has al- 
ready been accomplished and it 
would be tragic to stop short when the 
achievement of a basic comprehen- 
sive plan policy is in sight—public 
ownership of the entire shoreline. The 
proposal is authorized for circulation 
for citizen and affected agency com- 
ments 


Contact: National Capital Planning 


Commission, 1325 “G" Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20576 


Growing out of an effort to restore 
calm to the Nation's Capital in the riots 
of 1967, the District of Columbia De- 
partment of Recreation has a mobile 
recreation program serving many of 
the city’s neighborhoods. The pro- 
gram started with a showmobile fea- 
turing well-known show business per- 
sonalities. It has grown to include a 
Skatemobile, Craftmobile, Sports- 
Caravan, Puppets with a Purpose, and 
the mobile stage shows 


Mobile recreation units transport pleasure 
to more than 600,000 District of Columbia 
residents each year 





The Skatemobile staffs loan skates 
and instruct individuals who do not 
own skates: the Craftmobile is staffed 
by instructors skilled in working with 
candlemaking, leather crafts, painting 
puppetry, and scrap-crafts: Puppets 
with a-Purpose provide skits written by 
the program staff to entertain while 
teaching subjects including traffic 
safety, dental care, and other useful 
information for pre-school and ele- 
mentary aged youngsters. Participa- 
tion has reached more than 600,000 
annually 
Contact: Department of Recreation, 
Government of the District of Colum- 
bia, Washington, D. C. 20010 


Florida 

A recent grant from the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund will help to 
pay for the initial development of an 
urban Tropical Park in metropolitan 
Miami, Fla. The $683,353 Federal 
grant is part of the first phase in devel- 
oping the 285-acre park, with final 
cost expected to be about $13 million 

Tropical Park, a former horse racing 
track, contains four lakes. When com- 
pleted, it will provide both user-ori- 
ented and resource-based recreation 
for more than 1,200,000 urban resi- 
dents in Dade County and surround- 
ing areas 

Dade County voters in 1972 ap- 
proved a $75.8 million bond issue for 
park, recreation, and cultural sites and 
facilities, plus an additional $8 million 
to begin construction of a new zoo. In 
the last 3 years, more than 1,800 acres 
have been acquired to help meet 
needs identified in State and local 
plans 
Contact: Ney C. Landrum, Director, 
Division of Recreation and Parks, De- 
partment of Natural Resources, Crown 
Building, 202 Blount Street, Tallahas- 
see, Fla. 32304, on this and the next 
action 


Hollywood, Fla., citizens, unhappy 
with the area’s parks program, 
banded together in 1964 and ob- 
tained legislation authorizing a special 
taxing district. In 1965, the Topeekee- 
gee Yugnee Park Commission came 
into being with power to tax within a 
specified district, for development of 
parks 


Topeekeegee Park, formerly known 
as the Butler Dairy Tract, has now 
been acquired and developed as a re- 
gional park for south Broward County 
The city of Hollywood, Commissioners 
of Broward County, and the Florida 
Department of Natural Resources co- 
operated in the project to complete 
the 135 acres of wooded park with 35- 
acre lake, bicycle trails, nature path, 
picnic areas, playgrounds with heavy 
timber equipment, concession build- 
ings, and a 1-acre Bicentennial Minia- 
ture Golf Course 

A T-Y Park Corporation, with mem- 
bers appointed by cities located 
within the district, and the South Bro- 
ward Park District which owns and op- 
erates the park, seek to make the park 
self-sustaining without the use of tax 
dollars. Concessions returns are the 
principal source of revenue 


Georgia 

Recreation use of a downtown At- 
lanta, Ga., parking lot affirms public 
ingenuity. A group of city employees, 
frustrated with the lack of lunch hour 
activity, obtained a Gentlemen's 
Agreement with nearby church man- 
agers, borrowed a tennis net from the 
local recreation department, con- 
structed portable net posts, and 
painted tennis court lines on the park- 
ing lot pavement. The result: Instant 
tennis! 

For 6'/2 days each week the tempo- 
rary court provides excellent interim 
use of vacant parking lots. A cinder 
block wall at one end of the court also 
provides a backboard training wall for 
tennis enthusiasts 

Other similar uses of parking areas 
are evident in Atlanta. For example, 
basketball goals have been erected 
on light posts at the Atlanta Stadium 
parking area, and a skateboard rodeo 
has been scheduled in the downtown 
Civic parking center 
Contact: Southeast Regional Office, 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, as 
listed inside the front cover, on this 
and the next action 


Since January 1976, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and Georgia's 
DeKalb County Police Department 
have been engaged in a special pro- 
gram to reduce crimes against youths 
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A “Lock Your Bike” logo flows from the deft 
touch of Trudy L. McDaniel of BOR's 
Southeast Region in Atlanta, Ga 


The major crime identified has been 
bicycle theft. During 1975, over 1,200 
bicycles valued at $115,000 were sto- 
len from county residents, with only 10 
percent recovered 

Efforts to solve the problems have 
included initiation of a bike registration 
program, with publicity from radio and 
television stations. Southeast Region 
personnel of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation have provided program 
advice and designed a “Lock Your Bi- 
cycle” logo. This official sign will be 
affixed to all bicycle racks throughout 
DeKalb County 
Contact: Paul Bertelli, Special Agent, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 4400 
Memorial Drive, Decatur, Ga. 30032. 


idaho 

Landscaping at Veterans Memorial 
State Park, in Boise, Idaho, began 
May 1 with a Plant-a-tree program. 
About 80 persons planted 200 trees, 
with an equal number planted by Rec- 
reation Department personnel. This 
was a Junior Bicentennial Commis- 
sion project, with the community do- 
nating trees. The money is matched 
with a Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
grant from the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund. A variety of commu- 
nity organizations and individuals par- 
ticipated in the tree planting. Dedica- 
tion of Idaho's first urban State park 
was held on July 4, 1976. 





Veterans Memorial State Park has 38 acres 
of trees, a lagoon, and Boise River access 
to serve city of Boise residents 


Contact: Ann Peterson, Idaho Park 
and Recreation Department, State- 
house, Boise, ldaho 83707 


lilinois 

Rivers, streams, and lakeshores in 
Illinois recently got the attention of 
thousands of environmentalists in the 
best organized ‘Stream Cleanup 
Week" in Illinois history. With empha- 
sis on litter collection and pollution 
abatement, scores of volunteer units 
worked with natural resource special- 
ists in a coordinated effort along des- 
ignated shoreline areas 

More than 7,000 individuals partici- 
pated. These included members of 
fishing and boating groups, ecology 
units, scout and school organizations, 
service clubs, and other outdoor-ori- 
ented groups 
Contact: Illinois Department of Con- 
servation, Information/Education Divi- 
sion, 605 State Office Building, 
Springfield, lll. 62706, on this and the 
next action 


Jubilee College Memorial State 
Park near Peoria, Ill., recently was the 
site of a medieval tournament of arms, 
Shakespearean playlets, folk music, 
pioneer household crafts, and an old- 
fashioned pig roast. All were part of a 
lengthy diverse program marking the 
American pioneer and British back- 
ground of historic Jubilee College 


Cultural activities included demon- 
strations of candle dipping, tapestry 
weaving, pewter casting, bread bak- 
ing, needlework, wool carding and 
spinning, blacksmithing, pottery, 
stained glass artistry, and jewelry de- 
signing and construction 

Jubilee College was founded in 
1840 as a denominational school by 
Episcopal Bishop Philander Chase 
As one of Illinois’ earliest educational 
institutions, the school attracted many 
British immigrants to the area, before it 
closed during the Civil War 


The Cook County Forest Preserve 
District has constructed a new 2'/2- 
mile bike trail at Sauk Trail Lake 
Woods near Park Forest south of Chi- 
cago. The new trail is part of a pro- 
posed 18-mile scenic, traffic-free 
Thorn Creek Bicycle Trailway, extend- 
ing from Steger Road and Western Av- 
enue on the County's southernmost 
line along Thorn Creek to Lansing 
Woods. Last fall, another 2'/2-mile 
section of Thorn Creek Trailway was 
completed along the lakes west 
shoreline. Cook County Forest Pre- 
serve District now has approximately 
30 miles of bike trails 
Contact: Cook County Forest Preserve 
District, 536 North Harlem Avenue, 
River Forest, Ill. 60305 

If the sight of sails turns you green 
with envy but you don't know jibing 
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ee Soon -— Sy) = 
Ae ait: 
About 80 persons carried buckets and 
wielded shovels in a Plant-a-Tree activity 
last May 1 in Idaho's first urban State Park, 
located at Boise 


é ik nd heed ate we 


from tacking, the Chicago Park District 
has a summer program for you; it 
teaches sailing with no charge for in- 
struction. 

The District's summer lessons for 
aspiring sailors aged 14 and older are 
held on a daily basis. Would-be sailors 
not previously enrolled are obliged to 
pass a swimming test. 

Contact: Chicago Park District, 425 
East McFetridge Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
60605 


Indiana 

Indiana began a series of Urban 
River Studies in the summer of 1975 
They are the first step in an evaluation 
of the State’s role in helping urban 
areas meet recreational needs. This 
Department of Natural Resources pro- 
gram has two objectives: (1) To deter- 
mine what role, if any, the State should 
play, and (2) to determine whether 
some recreation needs can be met 
through a system of parks along urban 
rivers 

At this time the Department's role is 
primarily one of investigation and 
technical assistance to local and re- 
gional agencies. The work is being 
conducted as an element of Indiana's 
Statewide Comprehensive Outdoor 
Recreation Plan: Field studies are 
complete in six Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas: 





Gary-Hammond, Little Calumet 
River: South Bend-Elkhart, Elkhart and 
St. Joseph Rivers: Fort Wayne, St. Jo- 
seph, Maumee, and St. Mary's Rivers 
Indianapolis, White River and Eagle 
and Fall Creeks; Anderson-Muncie, 
White River: and Evansville, Pigeon 
Creek. 

In addition to canoe surveys of the 
rivers, State recreation planners have 
met with local and regional park and 
planning agencies in each area. They 
also have presented slide shows on 
individual rivers and have discussed 
the rivers with local residents at infor- 
mal public meetings. 

The next steps are publication of a 

statewide summary report on urban 
river potentials and continuing en- 
couragement of local and regional fol- 
low-up on preliminary river survey 
findings. The Department of Natural 
Resources will develop a conceptual 
model of an urban river park system so 
as to identify general approaches and 
roles in recreation development of ur- 
ban rivers throughout the State. Other 
findings on urban needs and prob- 
lems will contribute to recommenda- 
tions in the 1978 Indiana Outdoor Rec- 
reation Plan. 
Contact: William Walters, Head, Divi- 
sion of Outdoor Recreation, Indiana 
Department of Natural Resources, 
612 State Office Building, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 46204 


Kentucky 

The State of Kentucky in 1975 com- 
pleted an Urban Needs Study and 
Plan. The plan identifies urban recrea- 
tion needs and recommends State 
policies needed to face urban recrea- 
tion issues 
Contact: Tom E. Craighead, Director, 
Division of Planning and Grants, State 
Department of Parks, Capitol Plaza 
Tower, Room 1107, Frankfort, Ky 
40601 


Maine 

In 1974, Maine enacted a law estab- 
lishing a State Register of Critical 
Areas. The specific process of regis- 
tering critical areas was vague in the 
law, but in its first year the Critical 
Areas Advisory Board had estab- 
lished the registration procedure. The 
Board prepares planning reports that 


identify critical area types and, to- 
gether with the State Planning Office, 
establish priority areas to consider for 
registration. Landowners are notified 
of area selection, at which time they 
may express interest or concern about 
registration. Once an area is added to 
the Register, the landowner is re- 
quired to give 60 days notice before 
beginning any roadbuilding, clearing, 
or developing in the area. In the first 
year, ten critical areas were regis- 
tered 

Contact: Natural Resources Council of 
Maine, 20 Willow Street, Augusta, 
Maine 04330 


The Maine State Planning Office 
and the University of Maine at Orono 
are sponsoring a course in Commu- 
nity Natural Resources Inventories. By 
the end of the tenth session, each par- 
ticipant completes an inventory of the 
land and water resources of his town. 
A coastal zone management contract 
provides funds for the course. Under 
the contract, muncipal officials of 
coastal towns get free materials while 
other participants must pay a small 
charge. 

Contact: Maine Association of Con- 
servation Commissions, Box 347, 
Kennebunkport, Maine 04046. 


Bangor, Maine’s municipal sewage 
sludge is now being composted for 
use as a soil conditioner and mulch for 
city parks, a municipal golf course, 
and other public land areas. The proj- 
ect, which began in June 1975, is sup- 
ported by a $20,000 one-year demon- 
stration grant from the Environmental 
Protection Agency 

Bangor officials estimate they will 
save more than 50 percent of the cur- 
rent annual expenditures for loam and 
mulch. In addition, they are avoiding 
the expense of disposal by incinera- 
tion or landfill. The composting proc- 
ess was developed by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at its Beltsville, 
Md., research center. Most cities 
around the country already have the 
principal equipment needed to adopt 
the process 
Contact: Environmental Protection 
Agency, Office of Solid Waste Man- 
agement Programs, Attention: Ban- 
gor, Maine Project, Washington, D. C 
20460 
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The Keep Maine Scenic Committee 
of the Maine Department of Conserva- 
tion recently received Keep America 
Beautiful's Special Merit Award. The 
honor is for the Committee's Carry In- 
Carry Out backcountry litter control 
program, its “Guide to Bicentennial 
Beautification,” and its Model Munici- 
pal Sign Ordinance Program. The 
Committee, established by the 1965 
Legislature, has worked to reduce lit- 
ter, junk vehicles, outdoor signs, and 
vandalism, using education, promo- 
tion, research, and enforcement 
Contact: Maine Bureau of Parks and 
Recreation, State Office Building, Au- 
gusta, Maine 04333 


Maryland 

The Baltimore, Md., Metropolitan 
Area has instituted a long-term coop- 
erative planning effort which can 
serve as an example for other multijur- 
isdictional areas throughout the U.S. 

In the late 1960's, the 5-county Balti- 
more Metropolitan Region had exten- 
sive areas of potential parkland which 
were under increasing threat of inten- 
sive urban development. The city of 
Baltimore had a different problem: it 
had large dedicated park areas which 
either were underveloped or were run 
down from overuse. The Baltimore Re- 
gional Planning Council was charged 
with the task of setting up strategies to 
alleviate both of these difficult prob- 
lems 

In 1971, the Maryland Congres- 
sional Delegation asked the Secretary 
of the Interior to assist involved agen- 
cies in the Region in identifying a 
workable strategy. The effort, 
launched by the Interior Department's 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, was to 
conduct an intergovernmental and 
interagency analysis of what could be 
done to meet the region's open space 
and recreation needs. 

As a result, a system of priorities 
was established and officially 
adopted by the Regional Planning 
Council early in 1974. Priorities for the 
city included development of a Middle 
Branch Waterfront Park, revitalizing 
the run down waterfront into a living 
center for outdoor activities 

In addition, the city was to develop 
new neighborhood parks and create a 
recreation and historic park system, 





using five naval forts spread through- 
out Baltimore Harbor and a comple- 
mentary ferry system 

In an unprecedented move, the 
State Department of Natural Re- 
sources gave $3 million to the city in 
1975 for operation and maintenance 
of its park system. New city facilities 
are being funded by a combination of 
State bond money, the Federal Land 
and Water Conservation Fund, city 
funds, and “in kind” contributions from 
Interstate Highway and Urban Re- 
newal programs 

The recommended parks supple- 
ment the city’s ambitious and highly 
successful program to redevelop the 
inner harbor area into a commercial 
historic and cultural center. This pro- 
gram has brought an influx of private 
investment, in harmony with aggres- 
sive management by the City Planning 
Commission and the Inner Harbor Re- 
development Corporation 

Other priorities established for the 
region include increased public use of 
the city's 29,000 acres of watershed 
lands and the establishment of a re- 
gionwide corridor and trail system 
Each of these goals is being actively 
pursued by the region. In addition to 
State Department of Natural Re- 
sources increases in funding, numer- 
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Ous citizen groups have rallied in co- 
operative efforts to support the pro- 
gram so as to stretch the budget to its 
fullest capacity 

Central to all these efforts is a Joint 
Open Space Committee established 
by the Regional Planning Council. The 
Committee is made up of representa- 
tives from all the local jurisdictions. It 
has helped to carve out a niche for 
parks planning in a region that is pla- 
gued with a variety of economic, edu- 
cational, and health problems 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
continues to work closely with officials 
and agencies of the region to provide 
planning and other technical assist- 
ance, grants-in-aid, and other pro- 
grams designed for long-term bene- 
fits 
Contact: Kevin Coyle, Northeast Re- 
gion, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
as listed inside the front cover 


Massachusetts 

PA.C.E., Inc. (Planning Ap- 
proaches for Community Environ- 
ments), of Cambridge, Mass., !s fund- 
ing a Community Land Use Program 
at the University of Maine. Under the 
direction of university professors or 
extension agents, students in the pro- 
gram may assist Maine communities 


Maybury Urban State Park near downtown 


Detroit is being developed with inner-city 
residents in mind 
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with land use planning. Although 
P.A.C.E. pays no faculty or student sa- 
laries, it does finance direct project 
expenses including aerial photogra- 
phy, mapping, printing, analysis of 
questionnaires, and student travel. It 
also pays for printing and distributing 
final project reports to involved towns 
Any Maine community with a land use 
planning need beyond the commu- 
nity’s budget may qualify. The Plan- 
ning Board, Conservation Commis- 
sion, Town Council, or other govern- 
ment body assisted must pay 10 per- 
cent of the total project cost 

Contact: Allagash Environmental In- 
stitute, Center for Research and Ad- 
vanced Study, University of Maine, 
Portland, Maine 04102 


Michigan 

Maybury Urban State Park near De- 
troit, Mich., recently was dedicated by 
Lieutenant Governor James J. Dam- 
man. Formerly a sanitorium for tuber- 
culosis patients, the Maybury site was 
purchased by the Department of Nat- 
ural Resources in 1971 from the city of 
Detroit. It has been integrated into the 
State Park System. Four Land and 
Water Conservation Fund grants total- 
ing $1,637,791 have assisted the De- 
partment in acquiring and developing 
the site 

Special emphasis in the park has 
been placed on making Maybury at- 
tractive to inner-city residents, many 
who have never been to a farm, 
camped overnight, or found a place 
close-to-home to bicycle or ride 
horseback through the woods. The 
929-acre park is located only 24 miles 
from downtown Detroit. It is the only 
State Park in metropolitan Wayne 
County 
Contact: Michigan Department of Nat- 
ural Resources, Stevens T. Mason 
Building, Lansing, Mich. 48926 


The city of Detroit has requested 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Contingency Reserve assistance for 
the first phase of a program to create 
linked riverfront parks along the De- 
troit River. The design concept pro- 
vides for a continuous pedestrian way 
for access to the rich variety of activity 
along the riverfront and links the river 
and the city. Coordinated efforts are 





~ ag 
industralized riverfront along the Detroit 


River will be used by the city in a linked 
riverfront park plan 


being sought among the people of 
Detroit, the city, the county, the State, 
and the Federal Government. The 
concept being developed can be- 
come a prototype for cities throughout 
America. 

Contact: Detroit Parks and Recreation 
Department, 735 Randolph, Detroit, 
Mich. 48226 


In Ann Arbor, Mich., the call “Come 
and Help Beautify Gallup Park’ re- 
cently assembled several hundred 
volunteers who brought their own 
shovels, buckets, and sack lunches 
As the Ann Arbor Bicentennial Citizen 
Landscape Project, the effort included 
planting of 3,300 trees and shrubs. In 
addition to volunteer labor, the city 
raised several thousand dollars to 
purchase planting materials and other 
supplies. Park officials also hope that 
the project will give the community 
greater commitment to the park, which 
has had a serious litter problem. 
Contact: Ann Arbor Parks and Recre- 
ation Department, 100 N. 5th Avenue, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48107. 


Also in Ann Arbor, city-county coop- 
eration has resulted in development of 
a 1'/a-mile physical fitness or Parcours 
trail utilizing the parking lot of an adja- 
cent city park. Wood chips for the trail 
were donated by a local nursery. The 
urban trail is located on lands of the 
Washtenaw County Farm, with a por- 
tion also devoted to recreational com- 
munity gardening 
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Summer is the time for use of school 
playgrounds for inner-city recreation in 


Detroit 


Contact: Washtenaw County Parks 
and Recreation Commission, 2355 W 
Stadium Boulevard, Ann Arbor, Mich 
48103 


Flint, Mich., offers recreation oppor- 
tunities which are unusually compre- 
hensive for a city of its size. The suc- 
cess of the program is due in large 
part to cooperation by five agencies— 
three public and two private. Two of 
these, the Flint Community Schools 
and the Charles S. Mott Foundation, a 
funding agency, have teamed since 
1935 to provide recreation programs 

Flint is the birthplace of the General 
Motors Corporation. One of every six 
working residents is employed by GM 
Coincidental with the birth of the 
area's auto industry was that of an in- 
dustrial mutual benefit association, 
the Industrial Mutual Association of 
Flint. IMA has become one of the ma- 
jor recreation leaders of Flint by work- 
ing closely with the area's public rec- 
reation agencies 

The fourth, and oldest key agency Is 
the Flint Recreation and Park Board, 
an agency of the city government. Or- 
ganized in 1907, it administers 1,800 
acres of city park land, 13 community 
and senior citizens’ centers, 7 swim- 
ming pools, 4 municipal golf courses, 
29 playgrounds, and 15 natural and 3 
artificial ice rinks, as well as a City- 
owned stadium 

The newest addition to the Flint 
metro area scene is the Genesee 
County Parks and Recreation Com- 
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mission, established in 1966. This 
countywide agency administers 
10,000 acres of parkland, including 
two large bodies of water. Although 
the commission provides no organ- 
ized recreation programs, it encour- 
ages all the other agencies to utilize its 
facilities and makes nominal contribu- 
tions to the city to help cover recrea- 
tion programs 

The Flint Recreation and Park Board 
accommodates bicyclists by spon- 
soring the Flint Adult and Family Bike 
Club. For a small membership fee, in- 
dividuals and families can take part in 
bike rides of 5, 10, 15, and 20 miles 
These include rides to and from re- 
gional parks, museums, festivals in 
nearby towns, and campuses. Picnics 
are planned along the way or riders 
stop at fast-food restaurants. 

Typically in urban areas, land is ex- 
pensive and recreation facility devel- 
opment short. One answer to the 
problem is convertible facilities. A 
leader in the development of 2-way 
recreation facilities is the Flint Recrea- 
tion and Park Board. The agency has 
constructed recreation complexes 
that include swimming pools with 
movable roofs and ice rinks that con- 
vert to tennis courts. When the indoors 
swimming pool is converted into an 
outdoor pool the movable roof is posi- 
tioned so as to form a pavilion adja- 
cent to the pool. In addition, the 
board's John F. Kennedy and Robert 
J. Whaley Swimming Pool-ice Rink 
complexes adjoin public schools for 





One-of-a-kind playground structures give 
free rein to young imaginations in an 
Adventure Playground at Riverside Park in 
Jackson, Miss 


Secluded biking and nature strolls 
belie the in-city location of Riverside 
Park in Jackson, Miss 


Every day is playtime for youngsters in 
Omaha's public housing complex known 
as Logan Fontenelle Homes 


school use during appropriate hours. 
The Flint metro area's success in 
providing a wide range of recreation 
opportunities points to the need for ur- 
ban recreation agencies, public and 
private, to cooperate, to coordinate, 
and to pool their financial and physical 
resources 
Contact: Flint Recreation and Park 
Board, Room 301, City Hall, Flint, 
Mich. 48502 


Mississippi 

The Pearl River Basin Development 
District, a special fund State Agency, 
has teamed with the city of Jackson, 
Miss., to give the city's Riverside Park 
a “recreational facelift.” Using Land 
and Water Conservation Fund match- 
ing, these two groups have trans- 
formed the once-dormant park into an 
urban recreational complex. Addi- 
tional land was purchased to com- 
plete the public ownership of this ide- 
ally-located park tract, and construc- 
tion crews set about installing new fa- 
cilities and reworking existing ones 

The area now includes a 9-hole golf 
course, four new laykold-surface ten- 
nis courts added to four existing 
courts which have been lighted, a chil- 
drens’ adventure playground, a re- 
vamped nature trail with huge new en- 
trance structure and amphitheatre, a 
rejuvenated picnic area, Community 
clubhouse, and new swimming pool. 
The area is contiguous to Mayes 
Lake area, a secluded spot fronting 
along both sides of the Pearl River 


This area has long been a popular 
place for relaxation and fishing al- 
though located amid the city's bustle 
and hustle. Several beautiful hor- 
seshoe lakes contain boat launching 
facilities, picnic areas, fishing/obser- 
vation piers, comfort stations, and 
parking areas 

These facilities combined have 
been carefully planned to create a 
strategically-located urban recrea- 
tional complex that provides Jackson- 
ians many hours of relaxation and en- 
joyment 
Contact: Rae Sanders, Outdoor Rec- 
reation Director, Mississippi Park Sys- 
tem, Robert E. Lee Building, Jackson, 
Miss. 39201 


Nebraska 

lt was a public housing project: of 
that there is no doubt. The design was 
monotonous and the appearance in- 
stitutionalized. But something good 
has happened at the Omaha, Neb., 
Logan Fontenelle Homes, a 556-unit 
family housing complex 

Constructed in two increments be- 
tween 1938 and 1941, the complex 
contains a total of 60 buildings sitting 
on an estimated 25.25 acres. It sur- 
rounds a public park property of the 
city of Omaha, in what is known as 
Omaha's Near North Side, an area 
predominantly populated by black cit- 
izens. While the development has 
been well maintained, the surrounding 
neighborhood has been neglected 
Today Logan Fontenelle Homes 
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stands out as a residential island in the 
midst of abandoned businesses and 
many abandoned homes. 

In 1972, the Omaha Housing Au- 
thority contacted the Interior Depart- 
ment's Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
seeking funds for improvements on 
the grounds within the Logan Fonte- 
nelle Homes neighborhood. An appli- 
cation required an opinion by Ne- 
braska's Attorney General, since no 
local housing authority had ever ap- 
plied for financial assistance from 
BOR. He decided the authority was an 
eligible recipient of grant funds 

Approval of the application brought 
closure of a busy thoroughfare 
through the project and participation 
by the Omaha Parks Department 

The Omaha Housing Authority's 
General Services Director, Harry C 
Rinzler, who spearheaded the project, 
reports the total grant amounted to 
$100,000, with OHA and the Nebraska 
Game and Parks Commission each 
contributing 25 percent. 

Facilities developed in the area in- 
clude several green areas and tot lots, 
two tennis courts, basketball courts, a 
series of bike paths, sand berms, and 
several areas with playground equip- 
ment. All the areas have been lighted 
with mercury vapor lamps for summer 
evening use 

Recently, the Omaha Housing Au- 
thority received notification from the 
Federal Department of Housing and 
Urban Development that Logan Fon- 
tenelle Homes may participate in the 





“Target Projects Program.” This in- 
volves eligibility for a grant of 
$500,000 from the Federal Govern- 
ment. This will be supplemented with 
additional modernization funds, in this 
case a loan, to accomplish massive 
improvements throughout the neigh- 
borhood. 

An essential element in all improve- 
ments has been participation by the 
residents. It might still be “public 
housing,’ but Logan Fontenelle 
Homes is not going to look like it, 
thanks to the residents, the Omaha 
Housing Authority, the city of Omaha 
Parks Department, The Nebraska 
Game and Parks Commission, the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation 
Contact: Harry C. Rinzier, General 
Services Director, Housing Authority 
of the City of Omaha, 540 South 27th 
Street, Omaha, Neb. 68105 


The Nebraska Game and Parks 
Commission recently received a Spe- 
cial Service Award from the Nebraska 
Recreation and Parks Association at 
the organization's 1976 annual con- 
ference. Kip Hulvershorn, President of 
the Association, commended the 
Commission for good administration 
of Land and Water Conservation Fund 
moneys. Del Whiteley, Chief of Plan- 
ning and Programming for the Com- 
mission, accepted the award 
Contact: Delvin M. Whiteley, Ne- 
braska Game and Parks Commission, 
2200 North 33rd Street, Lincoln, Neb 
68503. 


Nebraska's 455-mile-long sculpture 
garden includes renditions by Richard 
Field, upper left; Bradford Graves, lower 
left; John Raimondi, upper right; and 
Anthony Padovano, lower right. 


The State of Nebraska on July 4, 
1976, dedicated a 455-mile-long 
highway sculpture garden commem- 
orating the American Revolution Bi- 
centennial. The “museum without 
walls” consists of ten pieces of out- 
door sculpture at roadside park areas 
along Interstate 80 through Nebraska 

The July 1976 announcement of the 
project brought a storm of controversy 
from citizens outraged by the abstract 
designs and the fact that none of the 
sculptors were from Nebraska. After a 
statewide investigation and legislative 
hearings at several locations, the 
State Legislature approved the proj- 
ect and agreed to accept the sculp- 
tures on behalf of the State 

Funds for the project came from 
several sources: $100,000 from the 
Nebraska American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Commission: $20,000 from 
the National Endowment for the Arts: 
$12,500 from the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Administration; and 
$372,500 from the Nebraska business 
community. Also, in-kind values of ap- 
proximately $50,000 were provided 
by local communities, and supplies 
such as steel, concrete, etc., valued at 
$70,000 came from Nebraska corpo- 
rations 


Del Whiteley (left) accepts a Special 
Service Award presented to the Nebraska 
Game and Parks Commission by Clarence 
Shafer, on behalf of the State’s Recreation 
and Parks Association 
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Contact: Ruder & Finn Fine Arts, 110 
East 59th Street, New York, N. Y 
10022 


New Jersey 

The city of Newark, N. J., has turned 
to multiple uses of watershed lands as 
a means for easing economic prob- 
lems while providing public recreation 
and open space 

In the early 1900's the city pur- 
chased 36,000 acres of prime wa- 
tershed land in the north central part of 
the State. For years the land sat as a 
museum piece, untouched except for 
various improvements necessary to 
ensure water supply. City officials, in 
attempts to solve their severe eco- 
nomic woes, had at various times at- 
tempted to sell off portions of the land 
These efforts met with public opposi- 
tion. Finally, in 1971, the city was 
nearly bankrupt, the watershed lands 
had become an increasing tax liability, 
and it looked as if they would have to 
be sold. Mayor Kenneth Gibson 
formed an Office of Newark Studies in 
concert with Rutgers University, and 
directed it to examine all alternatives 
available to reduce the cost of retain- 
ing the land while increasing its use by 
the public 

As a result, the Pequannock Wa- 
tershed Conservation and Develop- 
ment Corporation was formed. The 
corporation received funds from the 
city, the Ford Foundation, and the 
Federal Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to develop a 
master plan for the watershed lands 

In a first effort, nearly 6,000 acres 
were identified as non-essential to 
water supply needs. These lands are 





available for leasing to approved de- 
velopers for residential and commer- 
Cial recreation uses. Small sections of 
the land are to be used for light indus- 
try and research parks. All of the re- 
maining 30,000 acres will be used for 
recreation and conservation pur- 
poses. Revenues from the lease ar- 
rangements will be used to bolster the 
city's budget and to develop recrea- 
tion facilities 

The city then used funds from the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare to establish a year-round edu- 
cational camp for Newark school chil- 
dren. More than 17,000 children will 
be able to spend two weeks there an- 
nually 

Next, the city received a $1.2 million 
project grant through the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund to develop 
facilities for swimming, picnicking, 
and a variety of other outdoor activi- 
ties 

A fourth effort was to establish a 
permit system for hunting and fishing 
on the lands. Revenues from the per- 
mits support a variety of conservation 
management practices 

The most recent effort was to plana 
50-mile trail system over the lands, ui- 
timately to serve as a side loop to the 
Appalachian Trail. This work was un- 
dertaken with help of the State and the 
Federal Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, and in cooperation with a number 
of private trail organizations. These or- 
ganizations provided site planning as- 
sistance; labor will be provided 
through a State ex-offenders program 

When the program is completed, 
the city of Newark will use the wa- 
tershed lands to generate new funds, 
to conserve natural qualities for long 
term use, and to open portions for use 
by citizens of the Northern New Jersey 
Urban Corridor 
Contact: Northeast Region, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation (Attention: Kevin 
J. Coyle), as listed inside the front 
cover 


New Mexico 

Some 200 recreational personnel 
throughout New Mexico assembled 
during the summer of 1976 at Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., to participate in a 
“New Games” workshop. The ses- 
sions were conducted by the New 


Games Foundation, a California 
based nonprofit corporation founded 
in 1974 to help reawaken the spirit of 
play. Represented were church, serv- 
ice, and educational organizations, 
private enterprise, and governmental 
agencies 

The workshop grew out of coopera- 
tive efforts by Albuquerque’s Mayor, 
the city's Park Department and Bicen- 
tennial Commission, the public 
schools, the New Mexico State Parks 
and Recreation Commission, the Gov- 
ernor's Office of Volunteer Coordina- 
tion, the University of New Mexico, Al- 
buquerque National Bank, Kirtland Air 
Force Base, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, Levi Strauss Company, and the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Contact: Albuquerque Parks and Rec- 
reation Department, 400 Marquette 
Avenue, N.W., Albuquerque, N. Mex 
87102, or New Games, P. O. Box 
7901, San Francisco, Calif. 94102 


In the State of New Mexico, an ur- 
ban area of 25,000 population is con- 


sidered large. A “rural’’ State, New 
Mexico has more than 100 rural towns, 
both incorporated and unincorpor- 
ated 

The Land and Water Conservation 
Fund program has been the primary 
source of outdoor recreation facility 
funds for such small communities in 
the State. The major problem con- 
fronting these towns has been their in- 
ability to raise matching funds for 
needed projects 

In dealing with this dilemma, the 
State Planning Office developed and 
the 1973 Legislature passed a State 
law creating a Grants-in-Aid program 
lt supplements the budgets of com- 
munities of less than 15,000 popula- 
tion with matching funds of 25 per- 
cent. This, coupled with 50 percent 
grants from the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund, leaves only 25 per- 
cent of project costs to be borne by 
the local sponsor. However, paying 25 
percent of costs can still be a huge 
financial burden for many New Mexico 
communities. 

The donation of in-kind materials 
and labor to assist in providing the lo- 
cal matching share is an alternative 
encouraged by the New Mexico State 
Planning Office. This has proven suc- 
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cessful in helping to provide needed 
recreation facilities for rural residents 

As an example, the village of 
Chama recently completed a new rec- 
reation area with Fund assistance and 
the use of in-kind values as the match- 
ing share. Of the total $24,800 re- 
quired for local matching, $23,600 
was in-kind contributions. The local 
electric utility donated light poles, a 
hardware store provided fencing, and 
many other local merchants donated 
materials, equipment, and equipment 
operators. People of various profes- 
sions donated many hours of labor 
Volunteers included many youths of 
the village. The result is a rodeo arena 
and play area with the necessary sup- 
port facilities 

Because of the State grant program 
and the use of in-kind donations, many 
small New Mexico communities for the 
first time have parks and recreation 
areas that otherwise would not have 
been possible. 
Contact: Bill Kreuch, New Mexico 
State Planning Office, Executive-Leg- 
islative Building, Santa Fe, N. Mex 
87503. 


New York 

Roberto Clemente State Park is the 
only New York State Park located in a 
city. In addition to facilities normally 
provided in a State Park—swimming 
pool, bathhouse, picnic area, games 
area, paths, trees, and grass—Rob- 
erto Clemente provides special facili- 
ties to meet the needs of the New York 
City population it serves. These in- 
clude an indoor gymnasium—the 
scene of constant activity and home of 
the women’s northeast AAU Regional 
Championship Basketball Team: a 
senior citizens’ room—the site of 
group meetings, health seminars, cul- 
tural events, and civic events; and 
special community crafts, music, and 
art programs 

The park is alive with activity 
throughout the year. In summer, it is a 
gathering place for busloads of neigh- 
borhood residents who travel to the 
lush greenery of more rural State 
Parks in neighboring regions. 
Contact: Arlene E. Post, New York 
State Parks and Recreation, Agency 
Building 1, Empire State Plaza, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 12238. 





North Carolina 

In recent ceremonies at Cape Look- 
out, N.C., Governor Jim Holshouser 
transferred to Secretary of the Interior 
Thomas S. Kleppe deeds to the 50- 
mile-long Core Banks for inclusion in 
the Cape Lookout National Seashore 
Much of the Core Banks—about 2,100 
feet wide—lies only a few feet above 
high tide. Included in the transfer was 
historic Portsmouth Village which, ac- 
cording to Kleppe, will eventually be 
restored. The 50-mile coastline com- 
bined with 72 miles of previously des- 
ignated Cape Hatteras National Sea- 
shore give North Carolina the longest 
continuous protected shoreline in the 
National Park Systm. 
Contact: George W. Little, Secretary, 
Department of Natural and Economic 
Resources, P.O. Box 27687, Raleigh, 
N.C. 27611. 


A former residence overlooks Portsmouth 
Island's salt marsh, a Core Banks areanow 
part of Cape Lookout National Seashore, 
N.C 


North Dakota 

Two recently completed projects 
have been added to North Dakota's 
rapidly growing bicycling facilities. 
These are a 6'/2-mile bike path in 
Fargo and a 1'/2-mile bikeway con- 
necting Mayville and Portland 

The Fargo bike trail is part of a 
$500,000 riverfront project, winding 
along the Red River of the North, and 


Mayville-Portland Bikeway uses State 
highway right-of-way to connect two north 
Dakota cities and the centrally located high 
school shown in the background 


connecting Lindenwood Park of the 
city's south side with a Senior Citizens 
Complex and the city center. The trail 
is part of an extensive recreation sys- 
tem which includes a bike race track, 
bicycle safety training area, senior cit- 
izens bike trail, shelter and comfort 
areas, and river recreation facilities 
Fargo now has a total of 10'/2-miles of 
bike trails, connected with an exten- 
sive system which is part of the Fargo 
street system 

The Mayville-Portland bikeway is a 
1'/2-mile connection between the two 
towns and the centrally located high 
school. Constructed with aid from 
Federal Aid Highway funds, the bike- 
way follows the right-of-way of State 
Highway 200, connecting with several 
city bikeways and providing safe bik- 
ing between the two cities and their 
schools 

Still under development are a num- 
ber of bicycling projects to serve ur- 
ban populations around the State 
These include two projects in the Bis- 
marck-Mandan area, a 2'/2-mile bike- 
way between Hankinson and Lake El- 
sie, and others at Minot along the 
Souris River and at Grand Forks con- 
necting the University with the down- 
town area. Completed projects and 
proposals will increase the State's 
bike trails by 27 miles 
Contact: Gary Leppart, Coordinator, 
State Outdoor Recreation Agency, 
Route 2, Box 139, Mandan, N. Dak 
58554. 
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Ohio 

The State of Ohio, in preparing its 
1975-80 State Comprehensive Out- 
door Recreation Plan, has devoted 
considerable time and effort to an Ur- 
ban Action Element. The purpose of 
this plan portion, which concentrates 
on Ohio Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Area central counties, is to place 
into context the practices, desires, 
and needs of Ohio's urban residents 
The element, believed to be one of the 
most comprehensive urban recreation 
studies ever completed, lists specific 
recommendations for each urban 
area and suggests guidelines for a 
State urban recreation policy 

Three central points emerge from 
the information generated in the Ohio 
Urban Action Element. These are: (1) 
That Ohio parks and recreation de- 
partments in nearly all major cities and 
many smaller communities are facing 
a massive funding problem: (2) that 
there is a sizeable segment of the total 
population confronted by barriers sig- 
nificantly limiting their outdoor recrea- 
tion participation: and (3) that the 
need to concentrate State, local, and 
Federal funding resources on people- 
oriented facilities is clear. Perhaps the 
most encouraging finding of the Ur- 
ban Action Element is that city recrea- 
tion problems are increasingly being 
recognized and treated in a profes- 
sional manner. 
Contact: John Bradley, Division of Re- 
source Area Studies, Bureau of Out- 





door Recreation, Department of the 
Interior-South, Washington, D.C. 
20240 


The Ohio Department of Natural Re- 
sources has initiated a program to 
centralize data on the State's natural 
environment. Termed the Ohio Natural 
Heritage Program, the new program 
will store information to be used to 
identify and protect Ohio's unique nat- 
ural features 

In accord with the Department's 
Statewide Comprehensive Outdoor 
Recreation Plan, The Nature Conser- 
vancy has been awarded a contract to 
establish and operate the Natural Her- 
itage Program for the first 15 months 
At that time, the Department's Division 
of Natural Areas and Preserves will as- 
sume the management and office 
functions of the program to assure 
continuing data collection and evalua- 
tion 

Funding for the program includes a 
$245,411 grant to The Nature Conser- 
vancy from the George Gund Founda- 
tion of Cleveland, Ohio. Of that 
amount, $145,000 will be used to 
match a grant from the Federal Land 
and Water Conservation Fund admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation 
Contact: Ohio Department of Natural 
Resources, Fountain Square, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 43224 


The Cleveland, Ohio, Parks and 
Recreation program recently received 
a demanding evaluation by a consult- 
ant study financed by grants from the 
Cleveland Foundation and the Shaker 
Lakes Garden Club. Recognizing the 
distressed state of parks and recrea- 
tion in Cleveland, the report recom- 
mends a dramatic revamping of the 
current administrative, financial, and 
programmatic approaches. 

To improve parks and recreation's 
competitive position relative to other 
government services, the study pro- 
poses the creation of a cabinet-level 
Parks and Recreation Department. 
Broader community involvement is 
viewed as essential, as well as the es- 
tablishment of minimum quality stand- 
ards for recreation experiences. The 
report also recommends rigorous ac- 
quisition and development programs. 


As an outgrowth of the study, a 
demonstration project has been initi- 
ated as a citywide educational tool in 
an attempt to illustrate the state-of-the- 
art in park design. This is an “innova- 
tive playground” departing from 
standard designs and using free-form 
shapes to take advantage of gently 
rolling slopes and large maple trees in 
the area. The project was initiated and 
funded by private interests. 

A Lake Erie Shoreline Recreation 
Task Force also has been formed to 
assess the recreation potentials along 
Cleveland's downtown waterfront. In 
addition, the city's Department of 
Community Development has initiated 
a citywide recreational community 
garden project called “Summer 
Sprout 1976." Funds to cover all costs 
of the gardening project, except salar- 
ies, have been donated by the private 
sector 
Contact: Cleveland Department of 
Community Development, 601 Lake- 
side Avenue East, Cleveland, Ohio 
44114 


Oklahoma 

Of a total of 109 Land and Water 
Conservation Fund projects approved 
by the State of Oklahoma during fiscal 
year 1976, 29 projects were school 
and/or school district sponsored. The 
State has encouraged schools to sub- 
mit proposals for Fund grants in cases 
where the facilities could serve the 
general public outdoor recreation 
needs as well as school needs. These 
do not include facilities needed to 
meet basic physical education or ath- 
letic program requirements of the 
schools 

Multiple use facilities include tennis 
courts, rodeo arenas, ball fields, multi- 
purpose courts, and swimming pools 
In all cases, schools include use 
schedules that identify periods of 
school use as distinguished from 
times when facilities are open to the 
general public. In many instances, 
schools operate and maintain facilities 
during the school year, while the local 
community operates and maintains 
the same facilities during the summer 
months 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
encourages these types of Land and 
Water Conservation Fund projects: 
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they are multi-purpose in concept, 
and prevent duplication of facilities 
while stretching the recreation and 
school dollars available. 

Contact: Kirk Breed, Office of Outdoor 
Recreation and Planning, 4020 N. Lin- 
coin Boulevard, Oklahoma City, Okla 
73105. 


Oregon 

Bend, Oreg., voters in May 1976 ap- 
proved a tax base measure, establish- 
ing a Bend Metro Park and Recreation 
District. The new district went into op- 
eration in July 1976. 
Contact: Vince Genna, Director of 
Parks and Recreation, Bend Parks 
and Recreation Department, P.O. Box 
431, Bend, Oreg. 97701, on this and 
the next five actions. 


Bend has a new 40’ X 80’ commu- 
nity and recreation center that once 
served as a fish hatchery. When a tree 
fell on the hatchery building about 4 
years ago, Park and Recreation Direc- 
tor Genna got permission from the 
Mayor to renovate it. What transpired 
at the 13'/2-acre site of the building is 
a good example of community spirit. 
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Bend, Oreg., has a new community 
recreation center that was formerly a fish 
hatchery. 


Numerous individuals and businesses 
contributed time and resources to 
complete a facility that Genna esti- 
mates is worth more than $75,000 
Among the major contributors was 
Brooks-Scanion, a large local pine mill 
which gave framing and tongue-in- 
groove paneling. Two years ago dur- 
ing filming of the movie “Rooster Cog- 
burn,’ movie construction crews 





helped to complete the roof and other 
items during periods free from build- 
ing movie sets. Many other firms and 
individuals also contributed 

In another Bend project, the Parks 
and Recreation Department has in- 
stalled sea-scape play equipment to 
stimulate young imaginations. From 
the banks of the Deschutes River 100 
miles downstream, a World War II lib- 
erty ship lifeboat mired in mud and 
filled with debris was salvaged and 
converted into a colorful play item 
Through a contest, the boat was 
named “P.L. Happy Harmon” by a 
grade school student. Many Bend 
children, living in a mountainous area, 
are not otherwise exposed to ocean 
Craft. 
A liberty ship lifeboat brings simulated sea 
experiences to mountain-bound Bend, 


Oreg., children. The lighthouse overlooks 
the Deschutes River 


A former Bend, Oreg., park board 
chairman and railroad buff, Clarence 
Bells, teamed with Bend Park and 
Recreation Director Genna to obtain a 
railway car, baggage car, and mail 
coach from the Burlington Northern 
and Southern Pacific Railroads. The 
coach serves for meetings, lectures, 
and club affairs, and the baggage car 
and mail coach for craft classes. Now 
used in summer, the cars will soon be 
winterized to permit year-round use 


Burlington Northern and Southern Pacific 
rail cars house meetings, lectures, club 

affairs, and craft classes heid in the Bend, 
Oreg., Pacific Park. 
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In another innovative action, Bend 
officials have converted several rub- 
ber tired trailers obtained from Federal 
surplus properties for $100 each into a 
6-car mini-train. Drawn by a tractor 
and painted in colorful style, the new 
train carries 12 passengers per car on 
tours of Bend’s Shevlin Park. The 
Bend Rotary Club paid for the trailers 
and funded construction. Small 
charges for rides will cover operations 
and maintenance. 


Federal surplus rubber-tired buggies offer 
silent comfort to visitors touring Shevlin 
Park in Bend, Oreg. 


Finally, Bend’s Ponderosa Park has 
constructed bleachers from huge 
rocks, cut and extracted in the grad- 
ing for a new ball field. Costly removal 
of the rocks presented problems: (1) 
cost of removal, and (2) time to re- 
move them. The solution was to put the 
rocks into use as bleachers. Not only 
are they different, but they are func- 
tional, almost vandal-proof, and easy 
to maintain. 


Problem rocks excavated at Puddy Field 
became bleachers in the Bend, Oreg., 


Lane County and the city of Eugene, 
Oreg., have joined to develop an out- 
standing urban waterfront park sys- 
tem along the banks of the Willamette 
River. The long range purpose is to 
acquire by easement or purchase al- 
most 5 miles of riverfront and to de- 
velop and maintain the lands for pub- 
lic use. The ribbon-like park develop- 
ment will be used for hiking, biking, 
fishing, picnicking, sightseeing, and 
nature studies 
Contact: David L. Talbot, State Parks 
Superintendent, 525 Trade Street, 
S.E., Salem, Oreg. 97310. 


One of several bikeways in Eugene, Oreg., 
runs under a freeway bridge 


Because Eugene, Oreg., is a city 
made up of many diverse communi- 
ties, the Parks and Recreation Depart- 
ment has instituted a concept of pro- 
gram decentralization. The city has 14 
active neighborhood groups with var- 
ied life styles and socio-economic 
backgrounds. In order to meet the dif- 
ferent recreation and leisure needs, 
the department's program planning is 
done at community centers, schools, 
and senior centers. 

Staffs in these centers, roughly lo- 
cated in four geographical quadrants 
of the city, keep in touch with residents 
and plan programs based on citizen 
requests or observed need. Summer 
playground activities are pro- 
grammed out of the centers while a 
variety of recreation schedules meet 
needs of working people, at-home 
parents, and students. 

Contact: Ed Smith, Director of Parks 
and Recreation, City Hall, Eugene, 
Oreg. 97401. 


The city scene in Eugene includes a 
downtown mall, which is an urban 
park with flower gardens, fountains, 





picnic tables, and play equipment in 
the heart of the downtown business 
district. There are bike trails and com- 
muter routes for city cyclists. A 1929 
fire engine serves as a mobile play- 
ground, taking arts, crafts, games, 
and leaders into neighborhoods 
around town during the summer 
There is also a 20-acre manicured 
park under a highway bridge com- 
plex 

Eugene has a new cultural arts pro- 
gram which takes advantage of the ur- 
ban setting. A Noontime Summer 
Showcase presents a series of enter- 
tainments on the downtown pedes- 
trian mall. Workers and shoppers are 
invited to “brown bag” lunch so that 
they can enjoy an hour of dance, pan- 
tomime, juggling, music, or other per- 
forming arts. An art-in-the-parks pro- 
gram includes a schedule of concerts 
in parks throughout the city during the 
summer. A Children’s Art Festival now 
in its third year offers youngsters 2 
days of free involvement in painting, 
sculpture, woodworking, drama, 
dance, and music. The “American 
Patchwork" series celebrates the di- 
versity of city life by exploring varied 
cultures through celebrations of a 
Scottish Burn's Night, a Japanese 
cherry blossom festival, Afro-Ameri- 
can, Mexican-American, Scandina- 
vian, and other cultural activities. 

Finally, Eugene's bicycling program 
makes use of approximately 37 miles 
of bikeways by offering riding instruc- 
tion, bike maintenance and repair, as 
well as tours and races. “Don't Die” is 
a workshop the city sponsors to teach 
survival skills and practical ways to 
deal with unexpected events on a 
night out. Hikes, backpacks, canoe 
trips, and climbing expeditions intro- 
duce city residents to Oregon's spec- 
tacular back country. From time to 
time, the program offers tours of 
nearby points of interest, including 
city water and sewage treatment 
plants, and recreation area cleanup 
projects 

The city of Medford, Oreg., has be- 
gun design work for construction of 
five lighted tennis courts at Medford's 
Senior High School. This joint park- 
school district venture is based on a 
long standing agreement for joint use 
of school facilities. 


Contact: Michael Starr, Manager, 
Parks and Recreation Division, Med- 
ford, Oreg. 97501 


The Roseburg Park Department 
and the Oregon Department of Fish 
and Wildlife have a cooperative 
agreement to develop an Educational 
Urban Wildlife Demonstration Area in 
the vicinity of Stewart Park Pond in 
Roseburg. Under the agreement, the 
Department of Fish and Wildlife will 
provide plants, seeds, nesting and 
feeding devices and signs: plant 
shrubs and wildlife food crops: and 
assistance in developing nature trails 
and informational signs. The Parks 
Department will provide plant mate- 
rials, do basic park maintenance, con- 
duct traffic control, and provide police 
protection. Under the 5-year agree- 
ment, structures, materials, and im- 
provements become the property of 
the Roseburg Park Department 
Contact: Stanley Stafford, Director of 
Parks and Recreation, City Hall, Rose- 
burg, Oreg. 97470 


The city of Roseburg’s Parks Department 
and Oregon's Department of Fish and 
Wildlife are developing an Educational 
Urban Wildlife Demonstration Area outside 
Roseburg 
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Pennsylvania 

The State of Pennsylvania in 1950 
set a goal of providing a State Park 
within 25 miles of the home of every 
citizen in the State. This goal has now 
been reached, according to Maurice 
Goddard, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Resources. To 
take parks to the people, the State has 
created 45 parks totaling 130,000 
acres during the past 2 decades 
Seven more State Parks are being 
built 
Contact: Dr. Maurice Goddard, Sec- 
retary, Department of Environmental 
Resources, P.O. Box 1467, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 17120 


The city of Philadelphia has under- 
way a massive effort to provide swim- 
ming facilities in every neighborhood 
only a short walk from every home 
Commissioner Robert W. Crawford of 
the Philadelphia Recreation Depart- 
ment says the city’s experience with 
neighborhood walk-to pools has impli- 
cations for other densely populated 





areas because the problems of all ur- 
banized communities are quite simi- 
lar 

“There's great difficulty for people in 
movement within the city to get to their 
recreational facilities. Parents do not 
want their children to go into hostile 
areas. Mothers want to be near their 
youngsters at play. Increasing costs 
are playing havoc with well planned 
budgets. Yet swimming is such an im- 
portant activity, pools are such imper- 
ative facilities that we must have them 
What's the answer? " says Crawford 

Philadelphia pools built to date are 
located in the inner city on existing 
Recreation Department playgrounds 
By selecting existing areas and doing 
without bathhouses, the city has elimi- 
nated excessive land and building 
costs. Also, these playgrounds al- 
ready have sanitary facilities and 
water lines, and are centers of neigh- 
borhood interest 

The neighborhood pool concept 
first was introduced and approved by 
the City Council in 1969. A funding re- 
quest brought participation in the 
Pennsylvania Department of Commu- 
nity Affairs’ Project $500 Million Bond 
Program. 

Overall the city has built more than 
35 pools and plans others. Crawford 
says the recreation values are ob- 
vious, but more importantly, “We are 
giving the neighborhoods a means of 
identification similar to the suburban 
towns which have their own recreation 
facilities. We're giving the neighbor- 
hoods a sense of spirit, something 
they can identify as their own.” 

Another city of Philadelphia effort, 
the Clean Block Program of the More 
Beautiful Committee, is a phenome- 
non involving transformation of once 
unsightly, trash-ridden streets of row 
houses into attractive residential 
areas. Organized block committees 
put pressure on city agencies to plant 
trees and flowers, rid their areas of 
abandoned cars, clean streets regu- 
larly, turn vacant lots into play areas or 
gardens, and demolish dangerous 
structures. Neighbors have held cake 
sales to build up block treasuries, si- 
dewalk patching projects called “‘ce- 
ment parties,” trash container painting 
sessions, and other types of block 
parties. 


Also, the Department of Urban Out- 
reach of the Philadelphia Art Museum 
provides assistance to neighborhood 
groups in converting ugly city walls 
into colorful murals. Beyond beautifi- 
cation, the program extends art expe- 
rience to individuals in the city. With a 
grant from the National Endowment of 
the Arts, the Department has fostered 
the production of more than 40 murals 
during the past year 
Contact: Bruce A. Dorbian, Recrea- 
tion and Park Advisor, Pennsylvania 
Department of Community Affairs, 
South Office Building, Harrisburg, Pa 
17120, onthese and the next action 


The Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ments of Community Affairs and 
Transportation recently prepared fold- 
out regional maps showing 14 major 
routes popular with south-central 
Pennsylvania bicyclists. These iden- 
tify points of interest, steep grades, 
dangerous intersections, and heavy 
traffic areas 

Montgomery County, Pa., in the 
Philadelphia area has used a bond is- 
sue approved in August 1975, to ear- 
mark $1 million to begin open space 
acquisition along the 25-mile flood 
plain of Perkiomen Creek. All the mu- 
nicipalities along the creek are sup- 
porting the program as a way of pre- 
serving flood plains for public use 
Contact: Open Space Department, 
Airy and Swede Streets, Norristown, 
Pa. 19404 


South Carolina 

The State of South Carolina con- 
ducted an Urban Recreation Prob- 
lems Review in 1973 through inter- 
views with local community officials 
This review sought to evaluate the 
quality of local recreation programs in 
the State and to identify common rec- 
reation problems confronting the ur- 
ban areas. 
Contact: Southeast Region, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, as listed inside 
the front cover. 


Charleston County, S. C., citizens 
have a program with the slogan: “Love 
is being involved with the retarded 
and handicapped.” 

The North Charleston Recreation 
and Parks Department, supported by 
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community interest and a corps of vol- 
unteers, presents a diverse program 
of leisure activities for the “Excep- 
tional Citizens” of the county. Mentally 
retarded, physically handicapped, or 
emotionally disturbed persons are eli- 
gible for these programs 

An annual day camp, Camp High 
Hopes, is cosponsored by the North 
Charleston Recreation Department 
and the Charleston Association for 
Retarded Citizens, Inc. For the ninth 
consecutive year, Camp High Hopes 
has given the handicapped a chance 
to enjoy a summer of constructive fun- 
filled days 

The camp for Exceptional Citizens 
began in 1967 with initial funds pro- 
vided by the family of the late John F 
Kennedy. In 1970, the Cooper River 
Park and Playground Commission 
combined with the Charleston Play- 
ground Department and the Council 
for the Retarded Child, Charleston 
County, Inc., to continue the day camp 
as a community project. 

In 1971, the Cooper River Park and 
Playground Commission assumed re- 
sponsibility for the camp. The camp is 
currently held at Live Oak Recreation 
Hall in Charleston Heights, S.C. In 
1975, 80 volunteers donated their 
services. With an average of 45 volun- 
teers working 5 hours daily for 30 
days, the tally is 6,750 man-hours do- 
nated to the day camp 

The camp is financed through do- 
nations from civic clubs, church 
groups, industries, unions, mer- 
chants, individuals, and profession- 
als. In 1976, Citizen Band Radio Oper- 
ators raised more than $5,800 in a 1- 
day fund raising event. The Charles- 
ton Association for Retarded Citizens 
also donates moneys when needed: in 
each of the past 3 years, they have 
received a State Department of Mental 
Retardation grant of $3,000. 

Citizen volunteers also help con- 
duct a 3-day-per-week school pro- 
gram for retarded and handicapped 
adults who no longer fit into a regular 
school situation. The bill of fare in- 
cludes physical fitness, music, danc- 
ing, swimming lessons, cooking, ce- 
ramics, sewing, reading, arithmetic, 
health, social studies, arts and crafts, 
and monthly trips to libraries or other 
points of interest. 





Contact: Georgia M. Reilly, Assistant 
Director, North Charleston Recreation 
and Parks Department, North 
Charleston, S.C. 29406 


Tennessee 

The Tennessee Department of Con- 
servation in 1975 funded research en- 
titled “The Provision of Inner-City Rec- 
reational Facilities: A Look at Tennes- 
see's Four Largest Cities.” It identified 
problems connected with inner city 
recreation needs and methods to 
combat city recreation problems. An- 
other study, ‘Activity Analysis: A Re- 
search Tool for Planning Leisure and 
Recreation Service,” also addressed 
urban recreation issues 
Contact: Department of Conservation, 
2611 West End Avenue, Nashville, 
Tenn. 37203 


Texas 

The city of Houston, Tex., recently 
passed a $193 million bond issue for 
public works improvements. The pro- 
gram received tremendous citywide 
support, thanks to a public awareness 
campaign donated to the city by a lo- 
cal public relations firm. Support also 
came through endorsement by the 
Blue Ribbon. Committee, a group of 
key individuals in Houston, who 


The City of Dallas Park and Recreation 
Department provides fishing in 600-acre 
Bachman Lake Park 


strongly encouraged and praised its 
merits 

Of the total $193 million, Houston's 
Park and Recreation Department re- 
ceived $17 million. These funds will be 
spread over a 3-year period. Bonds 
went on sale in July 1976 and the mon- 
eys were expected to be available in 
August 1976. 
Contact: George Lanier, Director, 
Parks and Recreation Department, 
City of Houston, Houston, Tex. 77001 


Virginia 

The design of a Fairfax County, Va., 
park recently received a first place 
award for facilities of less than 30 
acres in the 1976 awards program of 
the Potomac Chapter of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects 
Commended were the plans and 
specifications for Dunn Loring Com- 
munity Park, prepared by Benham- 
Blair-Winesett-Duke, Inc., of Falls 
Church, Va. Both the planning con- 
sultants and the County Park Authority 
were honored at an ASLA presenta- 
tion in Fredericksburg, Va 

According to Joseph P. Downs, 
Fairfax County Park Authority Director, 
Dunn Loring is one of the park sys- 
tem’s more than 140 community parks 
providing neighborhood recreation 


throughout the county. Located in Vi- 
enna, Va., the park provides tennis 
courts, tennis practice area, multi-use 
court, open play area, palyground, 
picnic shelter, trails, bridges, adult 
area featuring shuffleboard, and park- 
ing lot 

Contact: Fairfax County Park Author- 
ity, P.O. Box 236, 4030 Hummer Road, 
Annandale, Va. 22003 


Washington 

All Kirkland, Wash., builders of new 
dwellings are now charged a special 
parks fee. For example, a builder of a 
new single-family residence must pay 
$200 into the city’s park fund. The mul- 
tiple-family unit developer must pay 
$200 for each living unit or create a 
small park next to the building. The 
city manager estimates the fees for 
parks will bring in about $20,000 each 
year 

Contact: David Brink, Director, 
Parks and Recreation Department, 
City Hall, Kirkland, Wash. 98033 


Bainbridge Island, Wash., voters re- 
cently approved a $335,000 bond is- 
sue to finance a cover and heating 
system for the city’s Ray Williamson 
Memorial Pool. The Bainbridge Island 
Park District hopes to call for bids 





early next year with completion of con- 
struction to require about 5 to 6 
months. 

Contact: Larry V. Burris, Director, 
Bainbridge Island Park and Recrea- 
tion District, P.O. Box 10661, Bain- 
bridge Island, Wash. 98110 


Bellevue, Wash., voters, however, 
failed to turn out in sufficient numbers 
recently to accept a proposed $7.7 
million special park bond issue. Al- 
though 75 percent of those voting ap- 
proved the bond issue, only 6,131 vot- 
ers participated, of 8,080 needed to 
validate the election. A favorable vote 
by 60 percent of eligible voters is re- 
quired in Washington cities for such a 
bond issue 
Contact: Siegfried K. Semrau, Director 
of Parks and Recreation, P.O. Box 
1768, Bellevue, Wash. 98009. 


The Spokane, Wash., Parks and 
Recreation Department is operating 
two types of reservation systems for 
tennis court use so as to accommo- 
date the maximum possible number of 
users. The first is aracquet reservation 
board for each complex. Those wish- 
ing to play place a tennis racquet on 
the board in the order of their arrival 
Each hour the party owning the next 
racquet is entitled to a period of 1 hour 
on the court 

The second reservation system ac- 
commodates working individuals with 
limited time for tennis. Players may call 
the park department and reserve 1 or 
2 hours of play for aspecific time. Fees 
are 50 cents per player for doubles: 75 
cents per player for singles matches 
Contact: Rod Zoske, Director of Rec- 
reation, 504 City Hall, Sookane, Wash. 
99201. 


Whatcom County, Wash., offers a 

farming experience for young and old 
alike at Hovander Homestead Park, a 
92-acre interpretive farm along the 
Nooksack River. First worked at the 
dawn of the 20th century, the farm has 
been restored to depict conditions of 
those times. 
Contact: Roger DeSpain, Director, 
Whatcom County Park Board, 3373 
Mount Baker Highway, Bellingham, 
Wash. 98225. 


In addition to two reservation systems, the 
Spokane, Wash., Park and Recreation 
Department offers courses in tennis skills 
and fundamentals 


Many youngsters meet horses for the first 
time at the Whatcom County Park Board's 
Hovander Interpretive Farm near 
Bellingham, Wash 


The goat is a top attraction to schoo! 
children visiting Hovander Homestead 
Farm operated by the Whatcom County 
Park Board, Bellingham, Wash 





Seattle's multimillion dollar Kingdome, in 
the upper background, overlooks the city's 
Freeway Park complex 


A mother and young daughter share a 
moment at the cascade falls in Seattle's 
Freeway Park 


Yakima, Wash., uses two old Brill trolleys 
for tours along 30 miles of electrified track 
belonging to the Union Pacific and Yakima 
Valley Transit 


King County, Wash., in 1976 
opened a new stadium known as The 
Kingdome. Officials bill it as the West's 
First Multipurpose Covered Domed 
Stadium, and as having the world's 
largest self-supporting concrete roof 
It is the home of the National Football 
League Seattle Seahawks: the North 
American Soccer League Seattle 
Sounders; and an American League 
Baseball team scheduled to begin 
play in 1977 
Contact: Carol Shinnick, Coordinator 
of Special Services, The Kingdome, 
Seattle, Wash. 98104 


Seattle also is proud of its Freeway 
Park which spans the “concrete can- 
yon” where Interstate Highway 5's 10 
lanes carry an average of 133,290 mo- 
tor vehicles per day. Lou Anne Kirby, 
writing for the Seattle Park Depart- 
ment, describes the park: ". . . grassy 
retreats and unexpected spaces open 
among the concrete cliffs. They invite 
exploration and quiet reflection. Small 
spaces restore your sense of human 
proportion, and shrubs, trees, and 
grass create softness and a sense of 
belonging. Concrete surfaces bear 
the imprint of the milled timbers used 
as forms. Yet as you stand in the can- 
yon with the thunder of falling water in 
your ears, your imagination suggests 
you have come upon a natural cas- 
cade hidden in the mountains.” 
Contact: Lou Anne Kirby, Seatle Parks 
and Recreation Department, Munici- 
pal Building, Seattle, Wash. 98104 


Yakima, Wash., has restored two 
1906 Brill Trolleys of the single-track 
type operated along the city’s streets 
from 1907 to 1929. Three excursions 
over 30 miles of electrified track pro- 
vide a recreation attraction for tourists 
and local citizens alike. The project 
was the idea of former city councilman 
Wray Brown, who located the two trol- 
leys in Oporto, Portugal, and pur- 
chased them for $50,000. The city and 
county of Yakima each contributed 
$7,500; $35,000 came from private 
sources. During their first 18 weeks of 
operation, nearly 8,000 people rode 
the trolleys, generating $34,083 in rev- 
enue, and finishing $2,169 in the 
black. The electric powered duo are 
named the City of Yakima 1776 and 





the County of Yakima 1976. They have 
attracted railroad buffs throughout the 
United States. 

Contact: John Webley, Superintend- 
ent, Yakima Parks and Recreation De- 
partment, City Hall, Yakima, Wash 
98901. 


West Virginia 

Benwood, W. Va2., citizens are now 
enjoying a 3.488-acre park, thanks to 
a December 1971 bond issue, a 
$232,709 Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund grant, and donation of the 
park land by Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany. The project, costing a total of 
$465,417, includes an L-shaped 
Olympic-sized swimming pool with 
wading pool and bathhouse, a minia- 
ture golf course and shop, a lighted 
ballfield with bleachers, a large picnic 
shelter, lighted games court, play- 
ground, and a lounging area with 
benches. The park's income is suffi- 
cient to finance all operating ex- 
penses and maintenance costs 
Contact: Debbie Swiney, Outdoor 
Recreation Division, Federal State Re- 
lations, Office of the Governor, 
Charleston, W. Va. 25301 


Wisconsin 

The University of Wisconsin-Green 
Bay is developing a natural area along 
the Green Bay shoreline, providing 
compatible outdoor recreation facili- 
ties for the public with the aid of aLand 
and Water Conservation Fund match- 
ing grant. An earlier grant from the 
fund assisted in the acquisition of the 
land, which is known as Bayshore Nat- 
ural Area. Trail construction will make 
the area accessible to bikers and hik- 
ers, connecting an existing bike path 
and a wildlife refuge. The project 
helps to demonstrate the ‘““communiv- 
ersity” of the institution's program. It 
illustrates how educational institutions 
can help meet schoo! outdoor recrea- 
tion needs as well as those of the sur- 
rounding community 
Contact: University of Wisconsin- 
Green Bay, Office of Facilities Plan- 
ning, 480 Socio-Ecology Building, 
Green Bay, Wis. 54302. 


Benwood, W. Va.,.Mayor Anthony J 
Scaffidi (right) shows Governor Arch A 
Moore, Jr., and his police escort around the 
new Benwood City Park 


Young anglers fish along a Milwaukee 
River casting pier built by the Milwaukee, 
Wis., Park Department. 





THE 


FEDERAL RECREATION 
SCENE 


Department 
of Agriculture 
Soil Conservation Service 

Across America, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Soil Conserva- 
tion Service provides assistance to ci- 
ties, counties, Communities, and pri- 
vate landowners in planning and in- 
stalling soil and water conservation 
measures. SCS technical and cost- 
sharing help is available to outdoor 
recreation and park planners, and 
wildlife managers through small wa- 
tershed projects and multi-county re- 
sources conservation and develop- 
ment areas 

Assisted recreation areas in small 
towns and cities offer a variety of mod- 
ern outdoor recreation facilities. They 
often are located within easy walking, 
bicycling, or driving distance of many 
urban residents, and most of them of- 
fer free public use 

One new development of this kind is 
the 88-acre Ridenour Memorial Park in 
Nitro, W. Va., a city of 9,500 in Kana- 
wha County, which lies in the State's 
southwest area. The park is in the 
3,680-acre Blakes Creek-Armour 
Creek watershed project authorized 
under Public Law 566, the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act of 
1954, as amended. Cosponsors of the 
park project were the city of Nitro, 
Kanawha County, and the Capitol Soil 
Conservation District 

Begun in 1969 and completed in 
1973, Ridenour Memorial Park in- 
cludes 43 picnic tables, 34 charcoal 
grills, a covered pavilion with fire- 


Some 15,000 people visit Ridenour 
Memorial Park each year 


Ridenour Memorial Park in Nitro, W. Va., 
includes a 28-acre lake that provides flood 
protection, boating, and fishing 





place, playground equipment, and an 
archery range. Central feature of the 
park is a 28-acre lake, created by a 
dam. It provides flood protection, 
boating, and fishing. Blakes Creek in 
prior years caused extensive flood 
damage annually throughout the area 

In another example, tidewater rec- 
reation is the main attraction at Laurel 
River Park in Laurel, Del., a town of 
2,500 in Sussex County. This park is 
one stage in the First State Resource 
Conservation and Development 
(RC&D) Area that covers all three Del- 
aware Counties—Kent, New Castle, 
and Sussex. 

Laurel River Park is being built on 6 
acres along Broad Creek, a tidal tribu- 
tary of the Nanticoke River, which 
flows into Chesapeake Bay. Spon- 
sored by the Town of Laurel and the 
Sussex Conservation District, the park 
is within walking distance of some 
2,000 people. About 4,000 live within 1 
mile, and 10,000 are within 5 miles of 
the area. Because of its convenient 
location, the park has special attrac- 
tion for the elderly and the very young. 

Begun 2 years ago, the park is now 
two-thirds complete. Picnic areas and 
pavilions, playground equipment, 
lighting, and a parking lot are in place. 
Under construction are a boat launch- 
ing ramp, sanitary facilities, and fenc- 
ing. The park receives heavy fishing, 
notably during spring herring and 
shad runs. . 

Contact: Soil Conservation Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, South 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20250. 


American 
Revolution 
Bicentennial 
Administration 

Ten sites located in cities across the 
country have been selected for crea- 
tion of mode! Community Resource 
Centers, a national community devel- 
opment program. The CRC project is 
an attempt to find ways through which 
information on community services, 
needs, and policies can be made 
more accessible to the community's 
citizens. The aim is to provide im- 
proved opportunity for citizen partici- 
pation in community planning. 

The identification of sites and aid in 
creating the Community Resource 


Centers were supported by a 
$180,000 ARBA contract with the Na- 
tional Self-Help Resource Center of 
Washington, D.C. Each of the 10 sites 
will receive a $2,000 planning grant 
and an additional $5,000 grant for im- 
plementation after its plans are ap- 
proved. The goal of each center is to 
become self-sustaining. 

The CRC project also is concerned 
with increased involvement of women 
in community decision making. It is 
supported by women's groups across 
the country who suggested that ARBA 
aid in developing the CRC program as 
part of the Bicentennial Horizons '76 
theme. 

Contact: National Self-Help Resource 
Center, 1800 Wisconsin Avenue., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007 


Department 
of Commerce 


The Title X Job Opportunities Pro- 
gram of the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965, as 
amended, provides financial assist- 
ance for projects which increase job 
opportunities in areas with prevailing 
high unemployment. Projects consid- 
ered for funding must involve approxi- 
mately 75 percent labor. Recreation- 
related Title X projects are adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation in accord with the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act. 

The State of Oklahoma received a 
Title X grant of $166,000 for a State 
Park Trail Conservation Project 
through the Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation’s South Central Region. The 
project includes construction of 70 
miles of trails, and revitalization and 
upgrading of facilities, including 
campsites, bridges, and landscaping, 
at 15 State parks in northeastern Okla- 
homa. 

This grant enabled the State to con- 
tinue implementation of its Five-Year 
State Park Development Plan and the 
Oklahoma State Trail System. Both are 
integral parts of the Statewide Com- 
prehensive Outdoor Recreation Plan. 

The Title X grant is being matched 
by Oklahoma and Land and Water 
Conservation Fund moneys for a total 
expenditure of $332,000. 

Contact: Kirk Breed, Office of Outdoor 
Recreation and Planning, 4020 N. Lin- 
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coin Boulevard, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
73105. 


artment 

of Defense 
Department of the Air Force 

Kirtland Air Force Base in Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., held an open house on 
June 19, 1976, to commemorate the 
Nation's Bicentennial. The Albuquer- 
que area Federal Executive Board 
displayed exhibits explaining how 
some 35 Federal agencies serve the 
public. Rolland B. Handley, Regional 
Director of the Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation’s South Central Regional Of- 
fice, served as Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Board's Bicentennial Committee, 
coordinating Federal agency activi- 
ties for the open house. Attendance 
exceeded 20,000. 
Contact: South Central Regional Of- 
fice, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, as 
listed inside the front cover 


Department of the Army 
U.S. Corps of Engineers 

Over the past 30 years, the recrea- 
tion program at lakes and waterways 
built by the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers has grown from an incidental 
amenity to a major effort providing out- 
door recreation for millions of Ameri- 
cans. 

Roughly two-thirds of the Corps 
multi-purpose lakes built for flood con- 
trol, hydropower, navigation, and 
other uses are located within a 50-mile 
radius of population centers. The proj- 
ected influx of ever-increasing num- 
bers of Americans from urban areas to 
these projects presents a manage- 
ment task of major proportions, yet it 
also presents an opportunity for serv- 
ice. 

Attendance at Corps lakeside rec- 
reation areas has grown about 10 per- 
cent annually during recent years, 
with the total in 1975 recorded as more 
than 376 million visits to 426 areas, an 
increase of more than 24 million over 
1974. 

Today, recreation is considered a 
major project purpose in calculating 
costs and benefits of potential Corps 
projects. While flood control provides 
the ultimate benefit, people enjoy rec- 
reation opportunities at these projects 
on a daily basis. 





Water of itself does not create a rec- 
reation opportunity: It must be near 
potential users and be clean enough 
to be healthy and offer esthetic ap- 
peal. Facilities for health and safety 
must be adequate and well-main- 
tained. Natural resources which en- 
hance the recreation experience must 
be preserved and cared for, to pre- 
vent damage through neglect or over- 
crowding. 


Presently, the most popular area in 
the Corps’ populous Philadelphia Dis- 
trict is Beltzville Lake, located near Le- 
highton, Pa., about 1'/2-hour's drive 
from Philadelphia. Completed in 1971 
as part of the flood control plan for the 
Delaware River Basin, the lake ex- 
tends approximately 6 miles and cov- 
ers some 900 acres. Apart from its 
flood contro! purpose, Beltzville pro- 
vides recreation for a half million visi- 
tors annually. A 500-foot-long sandy 
beach, rest rooms, showers, and 
parking for 350 cars provide visitors 
easy access to swimming areas. For 
boaters, a 3-lane boat launching ramp 
and parking for more than 100 cars 
are provided. Two scenic, wooded 
areas with 155 picnic tables and 28 
fireplaces make ideal settings for 
summer picnics. Nearby hunting and 
fishing areas are periodically stocked 
by the Pennsylvania Fish Commission 
Aunique feature of Beltzville Lake pro- 
vides amateur paleontologists an op- 
portunity to search for and collect the 
fossilized remains of prehistoric plant 
and animal life 

Another area, the Francis E. Walter 
Dam on the Lehigh River between Al- 
lentown and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., offers 
fishing, boating, picnicking, and hik- 
ing. Located in the Poconos Moun- 
tains, Walter Dam is popular with ur- 
ban recreationists 

Prompton Reservoir on the Lacka- 
waxen River near Honesdale, Pa., of- 
fers boating, fishing, and swimming 
The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
near Wilmington, Del., originally 
opened in 1829, today offers a mu- 
seum featuring canal history. It is lo- 
cated at the Army Engineer's Resident 
Engineer Office in Chesapeake City, 
Md 

The Philadelphia District is pres- 
ently constructing the Blue Marsh 
Lake Project 6 miles northwest of 


Beltzville Lake's contoured and timbered 
shores provide esthetically pleasing 
recreation space 


Two fishermen at the Francis E. Walter Dam 
near Allentown, Pa. 





Reading, Pa.: approximately 1,000 
acres of Federal land and water, and 
400 acres of State-owned land will be 
available for public recreation. Facili- 
ties at Blue Marsh will include boating 
access, Camping areas, swimming 
areas, nature trails, picnic grounds, 
and hunting and fishing zones. As a 
final example, old Fort Mifflin in Phila- 
delphia, the scene of the greatest na- 
val bombardment during the Revolu- 
tion, has been turned over to the city: 
designated as a National Historic 
Landmark in 1970, it is being restored 
by the Shackamaxon Society as a liv- 
ing memorial to the 7-week stand of 
400 revolutionaries in 1777 against 
12,000 British troops and 250 can- 
nons, allowing General Washington to 
withdraw and regroup at Valley Forge 
Contact: Philadelphia District, U.S 
Army Corps of Engineers, U.S. Cus- 
tom House, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106. 


Environmental 
Protection Agency 

Russell E. Train, Administrator of the 
U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency, recently spoke to the 1976 
American Forestry Association meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C. His remarks 
help to put the Nation's activities into 
context: 


“As you have long understood, the 
really critical issues before this coun- 
try are not the immediate and isolated 
ones, but the interrelated and long- 
range ones—indeed, the day-to-day 
‘crises’ that seem to capture all our at- 
tention and consume all our energies 
are, for the most part, simply manifes- 
tations of far deeper problems that we 
never seem to get around to acknowl- 
edging, much less addressing 
“Our economic health and growth, our 
patterns of settlement and physical 
development, our social stability and 
strength—these both determine and 
depend upon a vast and intricate sys- 
tem of material, energy and environ- 
mental resources. Under these condi- 
tions, we cannot hope to come to grips 
with the issues before us unless we 
strengthen our ability to assess prob- 
lems and programs, not simply in iso- 
lation, but in relation to each other; not 
simply over the shorter term, but over 
the longer span of 10, 20, or 30 years.” 


Contact: Environmental Protection 
Agency, 401 M Street, S.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20460. 


Department of 
Housing and Urban 
Development 

A special Bicentennial citation pro- 
gram has been introduced in 1976 in 
connection with the Seventh Biennial 
HUD Awards for Design Excellence, 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 
HUD invited citizens throughout the 
country to nominate projects in their 
communities for Bicentennial Design 
Citations, fitting into the theme: “De- 
signing Our Cities for People.” Proj- 
ects must have been completed by 
1966, or have been updated or 
adapted for other uses since 1966. 

Bicentennial Design Citations will 
be made in three categories: Design 
Results, or physical accomplishments 
that enhance life in an urban environ- 
ment; Design Actions, or successful 
innovations in plans, ordinances, or 
administrative approaches to urban 
design: and Design Symbols, or 
measures and events such as land- 
marks, traditional public celebrations, 
or information and movement systems 
that help people use and enjoy their 
city or town. 
Contact: HUD Bicentennial Design Ci- 
tations Program, Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20410. 


Department 
of the Interior 
U.S. Fish 

and Wildlite 
Service 

Most of the 385 National Wildlife 
Refuges administered by the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service are far away from 
any of the large urban areas. Three, 
however, are unique. They are located 
practically within large cities. 

From Great Swamp National Wildlife 
Refuge, for instance, a visitor can 
often see the skyscrapers of New York 
City. Philadelphia deeded some of its 
own land for Tinicum Marsh National 
Environmental Center. And San Fran- 
cisco Bay Refuge is within an urban 
complex of more than 4 million people 
Yet all three of these areas provide vi- 
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tal needs of food, water, and shelter, 
and a semblance of “wilderness” es- 
sential to the welfare of wildlife 

Great Swamp National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, for example, in addition to its 
wildlife mission, provides public en- 
joyment, use by serious nature stu- 
dents and biologists, and compatible, 
wildlife-oriented recreation. Accom- 
modations include a nature trail/board 
walk through the swamp, two wildlife 
observation/photography blinds, and 
several primitive trails in wilderness 
portions of the refuge. Maps and in- 
terpretive pamphlets are available 
and organizations can arrange for an 
orientation film to be shown with 2 
weeks advance notice 
Contact: Refuge Manager, Great 
Swamp National Wildlife Refuge, 
Pleasant Plains Road, RD 1, Box 148, 
Basking Ridge, N.J. 07920, or Tinicum 
Marsh Environmental Center, Suite 
104, Scott Plaza #2, Philadelphia. Pa. 
19113, or U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20240. 


A land use master plan to be imple- 
mented by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service at Sherburne National Wildlife 
Refuge in Minnesota has received a 
merit award by the Minnesota Chap- 
ter, American Society of Landscape 
Architects. The development, ex- 
pected to cost approximately $4 mil- 
lion, calls for 10,000 acres of waterfowl 
impoundments, a visitors’ center, in- 
terpretive trails, exhibits, and environ- 
mental study areas. The refuge will 
serve residents of the Minneapolis-St 
Paul area. 

The sophisticated planning process 
works in tandem with a computerized 
inventory and planning technique de- 
veloped by the University of Minne- 
sota’s Center for Urban and Regional 
Affairs. Sherburne Refuge is one of the 
first wildlife areas to use the tech- 
nique. Resource inventory data is as- 
similated by the computerized sys- 
tem. Wildlife and people needs are 
then defined and the computer is 
queried to identify the most suitable 
sites for meeting these needs. The 
technique also identifies planning 
conflicts, which planners then resolve 
Contact: U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior, Fed- 





eral Building, Fort Snelling, Twin Ci- 
ties, Minn. 55111 


U.S. Geological Survey 

The U.S. Geological Survey has a 
national program of Urban Area Stud- 
ies begun in 1970-71 to assess the 
types and usefulness of earth-science 
information for regional land-use plan- 
ning and urban decision making. Ur- 
ban areas being studied are Balti- 
more-Washington, Colorado Front 
Range, Connecticut River Valley, Fair- 
fax County, Va., Phoenix-Tucson, 
Greater Pittsburgh, Puget Sound, and 
the San Francisco Bay Region 

The main purposes of these studies 
are to assess the geologic and hydrol- 
ogic data needed for resource and 
environmental analyses as a part of 
regional urban planning, and to deter- 
mine the most effective ways of inter- 
preting and presenting the data 

Products of the studies fall into two 
main categories: Basic geologic, geo- 
graphic, hydrologic, and topographic 
data: and interpretive maps and re- 
ports that assess earth-science con- 
straints and opportunities for different 
land uses 

Natural hazards, such as earth- 
quakes, landslides, floods, and sub- 
sidence, pose constraints on high- 
density development in certain areas 
and at the same time afford an oppor- 
tunity through the planning process to 
assign nonintensive recreation uses 
that are more compatible with high- 
risk areas. For example, areas subject 
to flooding often are ideal for water- 
related recreational uses, including 
hiking, picnicking, and wildlife ref- 
uges. Similarly, open-space recrea- 
tional areas such as golf courses, and 
horseback riding and bike trails are 
completely compatible with the high 
risks attendant in such areas as the 
San Andreas Fault zone 

The Urban Area Studies point up the 
opportunity for both simultaneous and 
sequential multiple land uses to con- 
serve nonrenewable and fragile re- 
newable resources while providing 
suitable urban recreation resources 
In highly developed urban areas, 
where the ground surface is covered 
with housing, parking lots, streets, 
concrete-lined channels, and waste 
disposal sites, limited ground-water 


supplies may be either polluted by ur- 
ban wastes or sealed off from rainwa- 
ter and surface water recharge 
sources. In regions that depend on a 
ground-water source, it is critical that 
recharge areas be preserved. One 
way of doing so is through simultane- 
ous multiple use—development of 
recreational lakes and golf courses 
over aquifer recharge zones, such as 
the upper Los Gatos Creek Watershed 
in Santa Clara County, Calif. 

At a time when mineral and con- 
struction resources have become 
scarce or expensive, it is important 
that all available resources be identi- 
fied and that sequential multiple land 
use be considered to allow for their ex- 
traction and use, as well as to provide 
for adequate urban recreational op- 
portunities 


Earth-science information derived 
from Urban Area Studies is also valua- 
ble for identifying and assessing the 
risks to recreational land uses from 
natural hazards. For example, the re- 
cent increase in volcanic activity at Mt 
Baker, Wash., posed a threat to urban 
recreational sites in the Mt. Baker Na- 
tional Forest and to the town of Con- 
crete downstream from Baker Dam. 

In addition, early toxic volcanic em- 
anations caused fish kills in a stream 
draining the peak, and located near 
the reservoir outlet. Consequently, 
recreation areas were closed and the 
reservoir level lowered until the risks 
could be evaluated and the possibility 
of eruption determined 

The pattern of volcanic activity that 
evolved allowed subsequent opening 
of recreation sites and full use of the 
reservoir, with only temporary eco- 
nomic loss to the local recreation in- 
dustry 
Contact: U.S. Geological Survey, Res- 
ton, Va. 22092 


The U. S. Geological Survey ex- 
pects to distribute nearly 10 million 
copies of its 40,000 published topo- 
graphic maps in 1976. Many of these 
are used by outdoor enthusiasts, hik- 
ers, campers, hunters, fishermen, and 
others, interested in detailed features 
of rural America 

This year, a “pocket-sized’ topo- 
graphic map of Mt. Rainier National 
Park is available, the first of 24 to be 
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produced in a handy, folding format 
for easy Carrying. 

In addition to the rural topo maps, 
USGS also publishes urban maps and 
regional or vicinity maps. These are 
available for the areas of San Fran- 
cisco, Denver, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, 
Salt Lake City, and North Cascades in 
Washington State. In addition, special 
maps are available for many National 
Park System areas, as well as for some 
mining districts, reservoirs, water- 
ways, and dam sites. 

Individuals who are interested in 
purchasing maps should obtain a free 
copy of the “Index to Topographic 
Maps” for the particular State(s) of in- 
terest 
Contact: States East of the Mississippi 
including Minnesota: Branch of Distri- 
bution, U.S. Geological Survey, 1200 
South Eads Street, Arlington, Va 
22202: States West of the Mississippi 
including Louisiana: Branch of Distri- 
bution, U.S. Geological Survey, Fed- 
eral Center, Denver, Colo. 80225. 


Bureau of Land Management 

The Bureau of Land Management 
has offered the Arizona State Parks 
Board a 320-acre recreation site and 
facilities 5 miles north of Apache Junc- 
tion. Lost Dutchman Recreation Site is 
partially developed with 51 day-use 
units, including tables, grills, rest- 
rooms, and sanitary, water, and elec- 
trical systems, parking areas, and 
completed road systems 

Under the BLM offer, the State can 
purchase the area under the Recrea- 
tion and Public Purposes Act, allowing 
local governments to purchase public 
lands for $2.50 per acre or an annual 
lease at 25 cents per acre. Lands 
transferred must be used for recrea- 
tion or other public purposes. 

BLM officials made the offer be- 
cause the area is becoming urbanized 
and there are only scattered BLM-ad- 
ministered lands in the vicinity 
Contact: Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Arizona State Office, 2400 Val- 
ley Bank Center, Phoenix, Ariz. 85073 


National Park Service 

The National Park Service is no 
stranger to urban recreation. Many 
areas of the National Park System 
have long provided recreational op- 





portunities for city people. Notable 
among these are the parks in and 
around the Nation's Capital which 
contribute much to the greater Wash- 
ington, D.C., community 

However, over the last ten years, the 
addition to the Park System of major 
areas located in or near some of the 
country’s biggest city complexes has 
greatly expanded the National Park 
Service's urban recreation role 

The four most prominent of these 
areas are Gateway National Recrea- 
tion Area, N.Y.-N.J.; Cuyahoga Valley 


Indiana Dunes offers picnicking along 
sunny beaches for Chicago and northern 
Indiana residents 


National Recreation Area, Ohio: Indi- 
ana Dunes National Lakeshore, Ind.: 
and Golden Gate National Recreation 
Area, Calif 

Parts of each of these parks previ- 
ously had been used for recreation 
The Park Service is now in the process 
of drawing plans and preparations for 
their increased public use 

Of the four, Indiana Dunes came 
first to the Park System, being author- 
ized in 1966. The Lakeshore encom- 
passes 8,330 acres, 2,200 of them in 
Indiana Dunes State Park. The Na- 


tional Lakeshore is an unusual com- 
plex of dunes rising to heights of 200 
feet, marshes, swamps and bogs, and 
sand beaches. It extends 13 miles 
along Lake Michigan and lies 35 miles 
from Chicago 

Indiana Dunes is a day use area 
which offers swimming, picnicking, 
hiking, bicycling, and horseback rid- 
ing. Being opened in 1976 are a large 
bathhouse in the West Beach area: 
historically interesting buildings re- 
stored on the property of Joseph 
Bailly, the first settler of northern Indi- 





ana; and a center for interpretation 
and environmental education 

Gateway National Recreation area 
was established in 1972. Its 26,000 
acres of land and water are divided 
into four units. These are Sandy Hook, 
on the northern New Jersey shore 
Staten Island across New York Harbor 
from Manhattan: Breezy Point, on the 
Rockaway Peninsula in Brooklyn: and 
Jamaica Bay in Brooklyn 

Gateway is in the last phase of pre- 
paring a general management plan, a 
step necessary before development 
of capital projects. The first develop- 
ment money is expected to be spent 
there in fiscal year 1978. Annual visita- 
tion already was 8.2 million last year, 
with the total expected to reach 10 mil- 
lion visits in 1976 

Cuyahoga Valley National Recrea- 
tion Area preserves some 30,000 
acres of green river valley extending 
between Cleveland and Akron, Ohio 
It was created in 1975. The area em- 
braces several metropolitan parks, 
scout camps, ski areas, a golf course, 
and Blossom Music Center, the sum- 
mer home of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony. It is also rich in the historical 
values of the days of the Ohio and Erie 
Canal 

Planners have been at work in the 
Cuyahoga Valley, holding a series of 
public meetings to discuss ideas for 
development. Now, the National Park 
Service is drafting a general manage- 
ment plan for Congressional review 

Golden Gate National Recreation 
Area encompasses about 34,000 
acres of land and water extending 
along San Francisco Bay and the Pa- 
cific Ocean. This includes a 22-mile 
reach from Golden Gate Bridge north 
to Point Reyes National Seashore 

The act establishing Golden Gate 
NRA became law in 1972, with more 
than 700 acres added by boundary 
revisions in 1974. The recreation area 
is comprised of State and local park- 
land, military reservations, and private 
lands. Forts Barry, Baker, and Cron- 
khite were transferred by the act. Of 
some 17,000 acres of private lands, 
95 percent have been acquired. Some 
599 acres of San Francisco city park 
lands have been transferred and State 
Parks involved are in the process of 
transfer 


An environmental assessment for 
Golden Gate NRA and a statement of 
planning alternatives were to be com- 
pleted in 1976, with a general man- 
agement plan to follow 

The cosmopolitan nature of the 
clientele of urban parks is indicated by 
the publication of some planning doc- 
uments for Gateway NRA in Spanish, 
and some for Golden Gate NRA in 
Spanish and Japanese, as well as in 
English 

In the planning and development of 
such areas, the National Park Service 
gives high priority to public involve- 
ment—seeking opinions and partici- 
pation from citizens, civic organiza- 
tions, and governmental entities 
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A Volunteer in the Parks instructor teaches 
snowshoeing at Voicanic National Park 


The planning and development of 
these four National Park System areas 
IS an experiment in how much the Fed- 
eral presence can be applied in major 
metropolitan areas 
Contact: National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. 20240, on this and the next ac- 
tion 


Volunteers in Parks (VIPS) since 
1970 have given the National Park 
Service invaluable help 

The VIP program operates in 198 
park areas; more than 7,000 persons 
participated during 1975 

Volunteers assist with a wide range 
of activities, including living history, 





Retired schoo! teacher Elsie Burrell helps 
to recreate 1900's school days in Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. 


park interpretation, arts and crafts, ar- 
cheology, museum work, library work, 
natural science, environmental edu- 
cation, and resource management 
They do almost anything except main- 
tenance or law enforcement. 

Although comparatively new in NPS 
urban park areas, VIP programs are 
underway there. For example, volun- 
teers help with visitor recreation activi- 
ties at Gateway National Recreation 
Area, N.Y.-N.J., and with environmen- 
tal education at Golden Gate National 
Recreation Area, Calif. 

As visitation increases, these urban 
park areas are developing programs 
to make more use of VIP assistance 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Urban Recreation Grants 

One of the most significant pro- 
grams of Federal assistance to public 
recreation in the Nation’s urban areas 
is the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund administred by the Interior De- 
partment's Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation. 

A number of recent grant projects 
selected at random include: 

$202,200 to the city of San Jose, 
Calif., to acquire 22 acres in what 
eventually will be a 300-acre park 
serving 350,000 San Jose residents 

$1,090,552 to Pennsylvania for fur- 
ther development of 6,041-acre 
French Creek State Park which serves 
Philadelphians 

$500,000 to help Massachusetts 
acquire South Cape Beach, one of the 
last large stretches of undeveloped or 
unprotected warm water beach on 
Cape Cod. 


$537,500 to help the Northern Vir- 
ginia Regional Park Authority acquire 
240-acre, 18-hole Algonkian golf 
course and park formerly owned by 
the Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany. 

$550,000 to help Philadelphia, Pa., 
acquire 44 acres of Eden Hall property 
in the northeastern section of the city 

$1,246,300 to help Pinellas County, 
Fla., acquire 65 acres of Sand Key, 
just south of Clearwater Beach on the 
Gulf of Mexico 

$1,079,089 to aid Georgia in acqui- 
sition of 71 acres of river frontage as 
an addition to Chattahoochee Pali- 
sades State Park. This brings the total 
Federal assistance in the area to 
nearly $5.1 million. 

$1,000,000 to Massachusetts for 
work at Stony Brook Reservation in 
Boston. 

$500,000 to help the city of Des 
Moines, lowa, acquire and develop 
650 acres of land along the Des 
Moines River 

$700,000 to Oklahoma to assist 
Oklahoma City in acquiring 157 acres 
of parkland in the city’s northwest 
quadrant. The area will be developed 
as a youth park 

$682,425 to help California acquire 
13 acres of land at South Carlsbad 
State Beach 

$724,827 to aid Los Angeles 
County, Calif., in acquisition of 19 
acres of Malibu coastal land for use as 
a public park and beach 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
also is administering several combi- 
nation grant projects with a portion of 
the moneys coming from the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce's Job Opportuni- 
ties Program, and State or local gov- 
ernments. These include: 

$206,282 to assist Rhode Island's 
construction of a bikeway and walking 
trail in the city of Providence. 

$178,544 to Rhode Island to im- 
prove picnic areas at Slater Park in 
Pawtucket. 

$300,000 to help the city of Nanti- 
coke develop five parks. 

$150,141 to Rhode Island to help 
construct ten tot lots and renovate City 
Park in Warwick. 

$720,000 to help New Jersey reno- 
vate the bathhouse at Island Beach 
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State Park, only a few hours travel from 
50 million people. 

Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, Department of the Interior, South 
Interior Building, Washington, D.C. 
20240, on this and the next actions. 


Off-Road Vehicle Statement 

A draft environmental impact state- 
ment concerning off-road vehicle use 
on public lands has been completed 
by the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
and released for public review and 
comment during a period scheduled 
to end October 7, 1976. 

The revised statement emphasizes 
the need for a unified Federal policy 
toward the use of off-road vehicles 
and the importance of protecting envi- 
ronmental values and other uses of 
public lands. ORV use areas are to be 
“located to minimize adverse impact 
to soil, water, vegetation, wildlife, wild- 
life habitats, recreational and other 
uses,” according to the statement. 

The revision of Interior's statement 
of the environmental impacts of ORV's 
resulted from a U.S. District Court rul- 
ing that earlier regulations were in vio- 
lation of Executive Order 11644 and 
did not sufficiently consider alterna- 
tives as required by the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act of 1969 


Recreation Spending Study 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
is conducting a study of fiscal year 
1975 recreation spending by 70 Fed- 
eral recreation agencies. The Federal 
Outdoor Recreation Expenditure 
Study (FORE) is a comprehensive 
study of such spending. It is designed 
to help the Bureau to coordinate, plan, 
and finance public recreation, and fur- 
ther the Bureau's program as a clear- 
inghouse of recreation information. 
Bureau Director John Crutcher said 
the study will help eliminate gaps and 


overlaps in Federal recreation pro- 
grams 


Private Contributions Survey 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation's 
Pacific Southwest Regional Office in 
January 1976 conducted a survey of 
private donations to public park and 
recreation agencies. The survey cov- 
ered the State of California. It was de- 
signed to provide insights into the 





range of successful donations rather 
than to inventory each one. Some 400 
agencies were surveyed, with 86 re- 
sponding. These represented all parts 
of California and all sizes of city, 
county, and special district park and 
recreation agencies 

Responding park and recreation 
agencies with few exceptions re- 
ceived private donations. Amounts 
and types varied considerably as did 
agency attitudes toward actively so- 
liciting donations 

Community service organizations 
and private individuals strongly sup- 
ported park and recreation projects. 
At times responding to requests for 
help, at times assisting sponta- 
neously, these interests provided var- 
ious combinations of labor and 
money. Community service organiza- 
tions often represented the most ef- 
fective form of organized community 
support for individual projects. 

Private corporations usually re- 
sponded to direct requests, donating 
building supplies, recreation equip- 
ment, use of company lands or facili- 
ties, or outright gifts of lands or money 
In some cases, donated lands totaled 
several hundred acres and some indi- 
vidual cash gifts exceeded $100,000. 

Thirteen private foundations identi- 
fied in the survey donated well over $1 
million in cash and other gifts. Private 
foundations generally responded to 
specific project requests. Some agen- 
cies have even found hiring a profes- 
sional fund raiser worthwhile 

At least five California park and rec- 
leation agencies have successfully 
set up special nonprofit foundations to 
receive donations on their behalf 
Such organizations efficiently handle 
donations and provide alternatives to 
often complicated donor-public 
agency transactions. 
Contact: Pacific Southwest Region, 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, as 
listed inside the front cover 


Legacy of Parks 

President Ford recently announced 
the transfer of 11 parcels of Federal 
surplus property in 11 States to State 
and local governments under the Leg- 
acy of Parks Program. The 11 proper- 
ties total 1,205 acres and have an esti- 
mated value of $5,878,000 


The announcement brought to 626 
the total number of properties trans- 
ferred to all 50 States, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and the District of Columbia 
since the program's inception in 1971 
These 626 properties include 81,259 
acres of land with a fair market value of 
$234 278,176 


Tennessee Valley 
Authority 
Powell Wildlife, Environmental, 
and Education Project 

Some 23 acres of idle land adjoining 
Levi Strauss and Company and Powell 
High School, just outside of Knoxville, 
Tenn., are being developed into a 
wildlife, environmental, and education 
area for the enjoyment of employees, 
students, and local residents 

Funding for the $250,000 5-year 
project is coming from several 
sources, including Levi Strauss and 
Company, Powell students, and the 
Knox County School Board. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority (TVA) is pro- 
viding technical assistance 

TVA biologists and landscape ar- 
chitects have prepared a concept 
plan for the site that will provide food 
and cover for wildlife and afford visi- 
tors an opportunity to view wildlife. At 
selected points along a proposed trail 
system will be several small informal 
study areas. An amphitheater will be 
used by larger groups, such as Powell 
classes, for outdoor lectures. Elevated 
observation platforms will be con- 
structed above the flood plain of Bea- 
ver Creek, which flows through the 
area and already supports a diversi- 
fied population of songbirds, mus- 
krats, wood ducks, herons, and rac- 
coons. Also included in the project 
plans are a footbridge over Beaver 
Creek to join the Levi property and 
Powell High School: picnic tables, 
grills, and cover area: an arboretum: 
and parking lot. Landscaping will in- 
clude mixed plantings of wildlife 
shrubs, trees, and grass/wildflower 
meadows 

Levi Strauss and Company initiated 
the project and is providing the bulk of 
the funding. TVA will use the area for 
research purposes and as a demon- 
stration of the urban wildlife opportuni- 
ties available on industrial sites 
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Contact: Dr. Thomas H. Ripley, Direc- 
tor, Division of Forestry, Fisheries, and 
Wildlife Development, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, Norris, Tenn. 37828, on 
this and the following TVA actions. 


YCC Camps—TVA Sponsors Its First 

Some 60 high school students from 
east Tennessee and west Kentucky 
participated in TVA-sponsored Youth 
Conservation Corps (YCC) camps this 
summer 

The 8-week residential programs 
began June 14 at Norris Dam in east 
Tennessee and at Land Between The 
Lakes, TVA's outdoor recreation and 
environmental education center in 
west Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
camps are being conducted with the 
cooperation of the U.S. Departments 
of Agriculture and Interior 

Work projects will range from im- 
proving wildlife habitat, campsites, 
and recreation areas to planting trees 
A supervised recreation program will 
be conducted during nonworking 
hours 

YCC camps have been operated 
nationwide through the U.S. Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior since 
1970, and numerous state programs 
have been organized through local 
governments. This year, the national 
program will involve about 24,000 stu- 
dents 


Watts Bar Reservoir Development 
Study Begins 

The Roane County Chamber of 
Commerce in east Tennessee has re- 
quested TVA assistance in planning 
for the development of the area's rec- 
reation and tourism potential, particu- 
larly in the Watts Bar Reservoir vicinity 

The TVA study will be issued in two 
parts: A report (to be available in fall 
1976) outlining the short-range recre- 
ation opportunities: and an indepth 
study (to be published in about one 
year) analyzing the regional setting, 
land suitability, population and eco- 
nomic conditions, land use demands, 
required community facilities, and 
recreation market. The final proposal 
will include information gathered by 
TVA and representatives of the var- 
ious County Courts and planning com- 
missions, state agencies, and city 
governments 





Copies of the reports may be ob- 
tained from either the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority or the Roane County 
Chamber of Commerce 


Recreation Use Survey 

College students, housewives, and 
senior citizens will be assisting TVA of- 
ficials as interviewers at Land Be- 
tween The Lakes over the next 12 
months in conducting a recreation use 
survey at TVA’s public outdoor recrea- 
tion area in western Kentucky and 
Tennessee 

Designed to obtain statistical data 
on types and amounts of use in out- 
door recreation and environmental 
education, the survey began May 28, 
1976, and will continue through May 
27, 1977. Information to be collected 
will include visits, visitor hours, and the 
types of activities visitors are engag- 
ing in while in the area. 

The survey will consist of three 
phases. Intensive surveying will be 
conducted at the family camp- 
grounds, group camps, during spe- 


se 


Kathy Howard, supervisor of TVA's 
Recreation Use Survey, prepares for a 
flight during an aerial portion of the study. 


cial events, and in special areas, such 
as High Adventure, Project Apollo, 
and others. 

Acordon sample, where exiting vis- 
itors are interviewed on randomly se- 
lected days, will be conducted 
throughout the year at certain check- 
points on roads at or near the bounda- 
ries of Land Between The Lakes 

Double sampling, an observation 
technique combined with tabulation of 
traffic counters, will be used at Fenton 
and Devils Elbow, located on the west 
and east accesses to Land Between 
The Lakes 


Department 
of Transportation 
U.S. Coast Guard 
BOSCEN is anew twofold operating 
concept in the boating safety program 
of the U.S. Coast Guard. As a field unit, 
the converted 20-foot motorhome is 
designed to serve as a focal point for 
boating information on safe operation 
Each unit is equipped for audio-vis- 
ual presentations, and exhibits a full 


line of sample safety equipment, 
photo display material, and literature 
Seven units available throughout the 
U.S. can easily travel to and set up in 
areas where recreational boaters con- 
gregate, such as river and lake camp- 
sites, marinas, etc. The BOSCEN units 
also will be displayed at shopping 
centers, Civic parades, and celebra- 
tions 

On the flip side of the concept, 
BOSCEN units are being made availa- 
ble to local boating safety personnel 
The idea is to generate cooperation on 
the boating safety scene between 
State Boating Administration officials, 
local Coast Guard Auxiliary units, and 
the Coast Guard itself. 

BOSCEN units became fully opera- 
tional during the spring of 1976 
Contact: U.S. Coast Guard, Depart- 
ment of Transportation, GBA-2, 
Washington, D.C. 20590 


Boating Safety Centers (BOSCEN) 
transport safety education far and wide. 





LEGISLATIVE 
REPORT 


New Federal Laws 

Federal Aid Highway Act of 1976, 
Act of May 5, 1976, has several sec- 
tions which are pertinent to parks and 
outdoor recreation programs. These 
include: 


Sec. 105(a)(14)—Authorizes addi- 
tional funds for the Great River Road 
under construction by the ten States 
bordering the Mississippi River: $2.5 
million for the transition quarter (July 
through September 1976), $10 million 
each for fiscal year 1977 and fiscal 
year 1978 for road construction or re- 
construction outside of the Federal- 
aid highway system. 


Sec. 105(a)(18)—Authorizes addi- 
tional funds for access highways to 
public recreation areas or certain 
lakes (under 23 U.S.C. 155): $3.75 
million for the transition quarter, $15 
million each for fiscal year 1977 and 
fiscal year 1978. 


Sec. 124—Provides for study of the 
most feasible Federal-aid routes 
through and around National Parks. 


Sec. 127—Establishes policy that 
fees charged for use of parking facili- 
ties built to serve public transportation 
under 23 U.S.C. 142(a)(1) shall not ex- 
ceed operations and maintenance re- 
covery. 


Sec. 134—Raises the amount the 
States may use for construction of bi- 
cycle routes and pedestrian walkways 
in conjunction with highway rights-of- 
way each fiscal year from $40 to $45 
million, and raises the amount each 
State may use annually for this pur- 
pose from $2 million to $2.5 million. 


Sec. 136—Eliminates the separate 
funding category for landscaping and 
scenic enhancement, including rest 
and recreation areas, along Federal- 
aid highways, and allows expendi- 
tures for these purposes out of normal 
construction funds. 


Sec. 147—Establishes a new pro- 
gram under which a State may, on 
Federal-aid primary, secondary, and 
urban systems, construct access 
ramps from bridges to public boat 
launching areas adjacent to the 
bridges. Such construction would be 
in accordance with guidelines devel- 
oped jointly by the Secretaries of 
Transportation and Interior. P. L. 94— 
280 (90 Stat. 425). 


Klondike Gold Rush National Histor- 
ical Park, Alaska-Wash., Act of June 
30, 1976, establishes the Klondike 
Gold Rush National Historical Park, 
consisting of a Seattle unit, a Skagway 
unit, a Chilkoot Trail unit, and a White 
Pass Trail unit. P. L. 94-323 (90 Stat. 
717). 


Eagles Nest Wilde:ness, Colo., Act 
of July 12, 1976, designates the Ea- 
gles Nest Wilderness within and as 
part of the Arapaho and White River 
National Forests comprising an area 
of approximately 123,910 acres. P. L. 
94-352 (90 Stat. 870). 


Public Works Employment Act of 
1976, Act of July 22, 1976, authorizes 
the appropriation of not to exceed $2 
billion to the Secretary of Commerce 
for the period ending September 30, 
1977, for the Secretary acting through 
the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration to make, among other things, 
the following grants to State and local 
governments: 


(1) 100 percent direct grants for 
new construction, renovation, repair, 
or other improvements of all kinds of 
public facilities, including recreation 
facilities. This includes grants for proj- 
ects for which Federal financial assist- 
ance is authorized by other acts, in- 
cluding the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund; 


(2) Supplemental grants for the pur- 
pose of increasing the Federal contri- 
bution to 100 percent of project cost 
on any Federally-assisted public 
works projects authorized under other 
Federal law, including the Land and 
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Water Conservation Fund Act, where 
the Federal financial assistance under 
such law is immediately available and 
construction of the project has not 
been started because of lack of fund- 
ing of the non-Federal share; and 


(3) Grants for all or any portion of the 
State or local share of the cost of any 
public work project authorized by 
State or local law. No grant may pro- 
vide both the State and local share. 
The matching share, other than the 
share with respect to which a grant is 
requested, must be immediately avail- 
able for the project and construction of 
the project must not yet be started. P. 
L. 94-369 (90 Stat. 999). 


Coastal Zone Management Act 
Amendments of 1976, Act of July 26, 
1976, among other things: 


(1) Requires the coastal zone man- 
agement program of each coastal 
State to include by October 1, 1978, a 
definition of the term “beach” and a 
planning process for the protection of, 
and access to, public beaches and 
other public coastal areas of environ- 
mental, recreational, historical, es- 
thetic, ecological, or cultural value; 
and 


(2) Authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to make 50 percent grants 
to any coastal State to acquire lands to 
provide access to public beaches and 
other public coastal areas of environ- 
mental, recreational, historical, es- 
thetic, ecological, or cultural value, 
and to preserve islands. There is au- 
thorized $25 million to be appropri- 
ated for such purposes for each of the 
fiscal years 1977, 1978, 1979, and 
1980. P. L. 94-370 (90 Stat. 1013). 





RECREATION PERSONALITIES 


BOR Deputy Director Mary Lou Grier. 


New 
Deputy Director 
of BOR 

Mary Lou Grier of Texas is the new 
Deputy Director of the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Mrs. Grier had been Deputy Advocate 
for Advisory Councils for the Small 
Business Administration since June 
1975 

She succeeds Joseph W. Gorrell 
who became Assistant Director for Fi- 
nancial Management of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs 

Mrs. Grier's background includes 
ownership and management of a 
plumbing contracting firm, a concrete 
company, and a shopping center, all 
in Boerne, Tex. She also has served as 
a personnel officer for the U.S. Navy in 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii: on the editorial 
staff of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin: and 
as Assistant to the General Counsel 
and Director of Public Relations for the 
United Services Automobile Associa- 
tion in San Antonio, Tex 

Born in the Panama Canal Zone 
April 4, 1925, she was educated at the 
University of Missouri. Her past posi- 


John H. Davis. 


tions include President, Board of 
Trustees, Boerne County Line Inde- 
pendent School; Chairman, National 
Advisory Council, Small Business Ad- 
ministration; and member, Citizens 
Advisory Committee, Texas Constitu- 
tional Revision Committee, Kendall 
County Committee, Alamo Area Coun- 
cilof Government, Boerne Chamber of 
Commerce, and Boerne Area Histori- 
cal Preservation Society. 

Mrs. Grier and her husband, Baxter, 
have three children: Mrs. Bonnie 
Pounds of Austin, Tex.; Robert T. Grier 
of Boerne, Tex.: and James B. Grier 
serving on the Navy's U.S.S. Yosemite 
based at Mayport, Fla. 


New 
NRPA 
Director 
John H. Davis, formerly Executive 
Director of the Northern Virginia Re- 
gional Park Authority, became Execu- 
tive Director of the National Recreation 
and Park Association July 1, 1976. 
He succeeds Dwight F. Rettie, now 
an official with the National Park Serv- 
ice in Washington, D.C 


Don L. Carey. 





Davis is a graduate of Furman Uni- 
versity in his native South Carolina, 
with a Masters degree from Columbia 
University. He formerly served as 
Chief of Recreation Planning for the 
Georgia Department of Natural Re- 
sources, 9 years as Executive Director 
of the Georgia Recreation Commis- 
sion, and Director of Parks and Recre- 
ation in Dalton, Ga., and Darlington, 
S.C 


Other 
Appointments 

Frank D. Jones, a Supervisory Out- 
door Recreation Planner in the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation’s Washington 
Office, has become Assistant Re- 
gional Director for Resource Planning 
Service in the Bureau's South Central 
Regional Office in Albuquerque, N 
Mex 

Dave Ritchie, Appalachian Trail Co- 
ordinator for the National Park Service, 
has assumed full responsibility for ad- 
ministration of the trail, with offices in 
Boston, Mass 

William Wight, Director of the Mis- 
souri Department of Natural Re- 


George D. Wyse 


sources’ Division of Parks and Recre- 
ation, is new president of the Missour! 
Parks and Recreation Association 

Dan Overholser has been named 
Environmental Education Coordinator 
for the Colorado Division of Parks and 
Outdoor Recreation 

Ward A. Horton has been named Di- 
rector of Parks and Recreation for the 
city of Thornton, Colo. He has been 
Director of Parks and Recreation in 
Wheat Ridge, Colo., and formerly in 
Olathe, Kans 

Don L. Carey recently became 
Aquatics Manager for the King County 
Parks Division in Seattle, Wash. A new 
Aquatics Section will coordinate the 
County's multi-million-dollar pool 
complex. Carey is from Portland, 
Oreg 


Retirement 

. George D. Wyse, long-time King 
County Parks Director, recently retired 
after 25 years with King County Parks 
He has been active in the Washington 
Recreation and Park Society and re- 
cently received the organization's 
highest award, the Honor Fellow 


Willard R. Barbee. 


Awards 

Willard R. Barbee, Director of Ne- 
braska’'s Game and Parks Commis- 
sion, has been named “Outstanding 
Conservationist of the Year” by the 
Nebraska Wildlife Federation. The 
award is given each year for outstand- 
ing contributions to conservation or to- 
ward solution of major environmental 
or conservation problems 

William B. Barnes, Director of the Di- 
vision of Nature Preserves, Indiana 
Department of Natural Resources, has 
received the Oak Leaf Award of The 
Nature Conservancy. He is creator of 
the State Nature Preserve System, 
now including 40 units 

John Crutcher, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, recently 
accepted a Special Journalism Award 
presented to the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation by Mortimer B. Doyle of the 
International Snowmobile Industry As- 
sociation. The award commended the 
Bureau's 1975 Winter Outdoor Recre- 
ation issue of “Outdoor Recreation 
Action.” 


BOR Director John Crutcher (left) accepts 
a special award for “Outdoor Recreation 
Action” from International Snowmobile 
Industry Association's M. B. Doyle 





Crutcher also recently presented to 
Thornton F. Bradshaw, President of 
Atlantic Richfield Company, an Out- 
door Recreation Achievement Award 
for the firm's program of recycling un- 
used service stations into community 
recreation facilities. 

Robert Herbst, Commissioner of the 
Minnesota Department of Natural Re- 
sources, received the annual merit 
award of the Minnesota Chapter, 
American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration. The “Lloyd M. Short Award” is 
given yearly to the person chosen as 
outstanding administrator of a public 
agency in the State 

Belmonte P. Cucolo of the New York 
State Power Authority recently re- 
ceived an Outdoor Recreation 
Achievement Award presented by Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation Northeast 
Regional Director Maurice “Red” Ar- 
nold. The Authority received com- 
mendation for developing Mine Kill 
State Park at the Blenheim-Gilboa 
Pumped Storage Project located in 
Schoharie County about 40 miles 
southwest of Albany. The area also in- 
cludes a conservation area and resto- 
ration of historic Lansing Manor 

The Texas Electric Service Com- 
pany and the Sid W. Richardson Foun- 
dation recently received Outdoor 
Recreation Achievement Awards for 
their efforts in making Heritage Park a 
reality for the city of Fort Worth, Tex., 
as part of the Trinity River Develop- 
ment. Community groups, private 
sector interests, local governments, 
and the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
have cooperated to develop Bluff 
Overlook Plaza as the focal point of the 
112-acre Heritage Park, which cen- 
ters around the confluence of the West 
and Clear Forks of the Trinity River 
The project is an example of what an 
urban community can do when all in- 
terests cooperate. 


Thornton F. Bradshaw, President of 
Atlantic Richfield Company (left), receives 
an Outdoor Recreation Achievement 
Award from John Crutcher, Director of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


BOR's Northeast Regional Director 
Maurice “Red” Arnold (left), presents an 
Outdoor Recreation Achievement Award to 
Belmonte P. Cucolo of the Power Authority 
of the State of New York 


City residents enjoy Fort Worth’s new 
Heritage Park. An annual May Fest in 1976 
drew more than 135,000 people 
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Bicentennial Land Heritage 
Program 

President Ford on August 29, 
1976, in an appearance at Yellow- 
stone National Park, proposed to 
establish a new 10-year, $1.5 bil- 
lion Bicentennial Land Heritage 
Program. The program would ex- 
pand and improve the Nation's Na- 
tional Parks, recreation areas, wild- 
life refuges, urban parks, and his- 
toric sites. 

The President on August 31 
transmitted to Congress the legis- 
lative proposals necessary to acti- 
vate the program. These would 
provide $141 million from the un- 


appropriated balance in the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation to acquire about 
300,000 acres of currently author- 
ized areas; $700 million immedi- 
ately appropriated for use in im- 
provements necessary for effective 
park and refuge management: 
$459 million, of which $259 million 
of immediate appropriations would 
be used for upgrading, plus $200 
million to be available at a level of 
$20 million annually for increased 
staffing; and $200 million appropri- 
ated for use in fiscal year 1977 to 
upgrade urban area parks and 


recreation areas. 

All of the funds were described 
as “front end” moneys which would 
be appropriated immediately for 
use now or to remain available as 
needed over the 10-year life of the 
program. 

The National Park Service and 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
would utilize all of the proposed 
funds except the $200 million of 
one-time grants to cities. The latter 
would be made available through 
the Community Development 
Block Grant Program of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. 
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